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FOREWORD 

The Vedic Index of Names and Subjeds, by the late 
Professor A. A. Macdonell and Professor A. Berriedale Keith 
SforTorates in dictionary form all the geographical information 
contained in the most ancient Sanskrit writings: it is furnished 
withreferences to the works of the scholars of whose studies it 
has formed in some respects the culmination. 

For the Ramayaya and the Makd-Bhdrata the analyses of 
Professor Jacobi, with their useful indexes had long been in 
the hands of students; and Sorensens Index to the Maha- 
Bharata, now happily completed, had been since several year. 

m P ™fthe year 1904, Professor Rhys Davids,had projected, as 
an item in his Indian Texts Series, a dictionary of 1 all proper 
names, and a basis for such a work has been steadily co - 
structed in the indexes appended to the Pali Text Socie y 
[editions. It seems that there is now good hope that the 
volume will actually be achieved. But naturally the cogra- 
phical items will be scattered amid a mass of other subjectfl, 
and can hardly present a general view. Dr. Bimala Churn 
Law to whom we owe so many investigations of o iy • 
conditions and whose publication of a volume of Buddhistic , 
Studies by so many respected scholars, is m recent favourable 
memory has had the idea of assembling the geographical and 
topographical information in a somewhat systematic exposition. 
TthispS Dr. Law has avoided a danger. For he might 
have been tempted with the domain of co^mograp 1 j, 
in Indian conceptions, as we may see, for instance, m L rofess 
Kirfel’s valuable work, Die Kosmographie der hides, n so 
much interwoven with geography, and which is not l ^‘ 
presented in the Buddhist Pitakas. Instead ho has adopted 
the practical distinction of the ‘ five Indies , which has reli¬ 
ableauthority in Sanskrit literature and is countenanced by the 
(Chinese travellers in India. Under each division, he commences 
with a general description of the boundaries and larger divisions , 
be continues in dictionary order with the minor 
towns, villages, etc., and proceeds similarly through Hion • . 

lakes, eto., and the mountains. In a concluding cL 1 , 

treats of Ceylon, Burma and other extra-India countries > 
an appendix diricussee the import of the term cat y * 
forced with an adequate index, the brief treat,.-'. ■« ; hu h is 
furnished with references m detail, will serve an use I 1 ^ 
The localities mentioned in the Pah writings ( 1 . . 

JdLS belong for the most part to the real world (he . it«* 
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of fiction, ao abundant in Sanskrit literature, appear but little, 
if at all. 


Sir Alexander Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India is 
based chiefly upon the Chinese travellers, taken in conjunction 
with his own great archaeological discoveries and the informa¬ 
tion supplied by the Greeks. It is a critical study and work of 
research, following the lines of investigation started by Sir 
William Jones and continued through Lassen, Vivien de St. 
Martin and Stanislas Julian. There have been other means of 
approach to the historical geography of India, such as the early 
surveys, of which the most notable were those of Buchanan 
Hamilton and Mackenzie, and which have culminated in the 
Imperial and Provincial Gazetteers, mines of information in 
detail. The surveys, however, like the statements of Musalman 
writers, are independent sources chiefly in regard to later times. 
For the early geography, since of Fata nj all’s Mahabhasya and 
the Artha-iastra, wc have now full indexes, and but few minor 
Vedic works remain unexplored, while the Brahmi and Kharos- 
thi inscriptions are fully indexed,—the chief remaining desidera¬ 
tum would seem to be a collection of all the material contained 
in the texts of Sanskrit Buddhism and the earlier texts of the 
Jainas. It may then be possible to tako seriously in hand the 
treatise on the geography of India which has so long been 
included in the debign of the Encyclopaedia of Indo-Aryan Re¬ 
search. The Archaeological Department is constantly adducing 
in its reports and in the Epigraphia Indica detailed knowledge 
of the most definite character in regard to both India proper 
and Burma, while for Further India in general we have the 
abundant harvest reaped by the French. Kashmir is in fortu¬ 
nate possession of the special memoir of Fir Aurel Stein, worked 
out in connection with its unique historical work, the liaja- 
taraityini. 

It may be stated that there is still room also for a compila¬ 
tion from the Puranas, such as was originally contemplated by 
Professor Rhys Davids, and also, we may add, from the in¬ 
numerable Mahatmyas. But perhaps, as concerns the chief 
Puranas, Professor Kirfel’s before mentioned work has left little 
to be gleaned. 



July, 1932. 


F. W. Thomas. 
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PREFACE 


This treatise attempts for the first time at presenting a 
geographical picture of ancient India as can be drawn from the 
Pali Buddhist texts. I have embodied in it the researches 
of my predecessors in this line as far as they are necessary to 
construct the geography of the early Buddhists. History and 
Geography are so very allied that in many places I have found 
it necessary to put in important historical materials 
along with geographical information. I have derived much 
help from my previous publications, especially from my works 
on the K^atriya Tribes. 1 have added an appendix on the 
Celiya in the Buddhist Literature (published in the Geiger 
Commemoration Volume) which, I hope, will be found useful. 
I have spared no pains to make this monograph as exhaustive 
as possible. I shall consider my labour amply rewarded if it is 
of some use to scholars interested in ancient Indian history and 
geography. 

I am grateful to Dr. F. W. Thomas, C.I.E., M.A., Ph.D., 
F.B.A., for the trouble he has so kindly taken to read the book 
and contribute a foreword to it. 

Bbiala Churn Law. 


43, Kailas Bose Street, 
Calcutta, August , 1932. 
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1. Sources .—Pali literature, in fact ancient literature of 
India is a vast treasure-house of information with regard to 
the geographical condition and situation of the numerous citios, 
countries, villages and other localities as well as of rivers, 
lakes, parks, forests, caityas, viharas* etc., of the vast con¬ 
tinent of India. It is not unoften that such geographical in¬ 
formation is supplemented by historical accounts of interest 
as well; and when they are collated together, we have before 
us a picture of the entire country of the times of which this 
literature may be said to have a faithful record. Early Pali 
literature is mainly canonical relating in most cases to rules 
and regulations of conduct of the monks of the Order as well 
as of the laity. Incidentally there are also Jatakas or birth- 
stories of the Buddha as well as many other anecdotes and 
narratives having obviously an aim or purpose. Texts or 
narratives of purely historical or geographical nature are thus 
altogether absent in the literature of the early Buddhists ; and 
whatever historical or geographical information can be gathered 
are mainly incidental and, therefore, more reliable. I rom a 
time when Indian history emerges from confusion and uncer¬ 
tainties of semi-historical legends and traditions to a more sure 
and definite historical plane, that is from about the time of the 
Buddha to about the time of Asoka the Great, the canonical 
literature of the early Buddhists is certainly the main, if not 
the only, source of all historical and geographical information 
of ancient India supplemented, however, by Jaina and Brah- 
manieal sources here and there. Thus, for the history of the 
rise and vicissitudes as well as for the geographical situation 
and other details of the vSolasa Mahajanapadas, the sixteen 
Great States, the most important chapter of Indian history and 
geography before and about the time of the Buddha, the Pali 
Anguttara Nikaya is the main and important source of infor¬ 
mation which, however, is supplemented by that contained in 
the Jaina Bhagavati Sutra and in the Karnaparya of the Maha- 
bharata. 1 Even for later periods when epigraphical auu 
archaeological sources are abundant, and literary source* arc 
mainly brahma nical or are derived from foreign treatises sue 1 
as those of the Greek geographers and Chinese travellers, 0 
importance of geographical information as supplied by 
and Sanskrit Buddhist sources is considerable. 1 be com¬ 
mentaries of Buddhaghosa and the Ceylonese chrome es 
DIpavamsa and Mahavamsa—for instance, contain information 


1 Cf. PHAI., p. 60- 
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with regard to the contemporary geography of India whose 
valne can hardly be overestimated. The non-canomcal lali 
and Sanskrit Buddhist literature belong no doubt to a later 
date, but being mostly commentaries on older texts, or treatises 
of a historical nature they speak of a time when Buddhism 
had just launched on its eventful career and was gradually 
linin g new converts and adherents. The information con¬ 
tained in them is, therefore, almost equally useful and trust- 

VV ° rt It has already been said that early Pali literature is mainly 
canonical. The huge bulk of texts included in it contains in 
each of them incidental references to cities and places in con¬ 
nection with the gradual spread of Buddhism mainly within the 
borders of Majihimndesa or the Middle Country and the locali¬ 
ties bordering it. For such information, the Vinaya Pitaka is 
a most important source and it is here perhaps for the first 
time that wc find an accurate description of the four boundaries 
of the Madhyadesa as understood by the Buddhists of the 
time No less important are the Digha, the Majjhiriia and the 
Anguttara Nikayas of the Suttapitaka wherefrom can be 
gleaned a systematic survey of the entire geographical knowledge 
of the Middle Country, as well as of some other localities ol 
Northern and Southern India. The Jatakas also contain in¬ 
cidental references to places and localities which add to our 
geographical knowledge of Buddhist India. Such incidental 
references can also be found in almost each and every treatise, 
early or late, canonical or non-canonical. But of non-canoiuca 
literature which introduces us to important geographical notices, 
mention should be made of the Milindapauho or the questions 
of Kin" Milinda, and the Mahavastu, a Buddhist Sanskrit work 
of great importance. Of later texts, the most important from 
our point of view are the commentaries of Buddhaghosa and 
some of his colleagues. Mention must also be made of the two 
important Ceylonese Chronicles—the Dipavamsa and Maha- 
variisa as well as the huge commentary literature of Ceylon and 

Other sources from which we can gather chips of informa¬ 
tion as to the geographical knowledge of the early Buddhists 
may be mentioned the inscriptions of Asoka and those at the 
Kbapdagiii and Udayagiri hills of Orissa. Coins too, some¬ 
times enable us to locate a particular nation or tribe, as for 
example the location of the kingdom of King Sivi of the Sm 
Jatakft has been determined by the discovery of some copper 
coins at Nagri, a small town 11 miles north of Chitor. 

Chinese Buddhist texts, especially tho itineraries of travel¬ 
lers, though later in date, are of inestimable value as sources of 
the geography of Buddhist India. Of the various Chinese 
accounts, those of Song-yun and ILwiseng are short and des- 
cribs only a few places of North-Western India. Xt-smg 
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who landed at Tamralipti (or modem Tamluk in Midnapur) in 
A.D. 673, gives us a more detailed account. He visited Nalanda, 
Gijjhakuta, Buddliagaya, Vesali, Kusinagara, Kapilavastu’ 
Savatthi, lsipatana Migadava and the Kukkutapabbata. But 
more important are the accounts of Fa-Hienand Yuan Chwang. 
Fa-Hien entered India from the north-west (399-414 A.D.j, 
toured all over northern India and left it at the port of Tamra¬ 
lipti. Yuan Chwang also covered the same tract (629-645 
A.D.), but his account is fuller and more exhaustive. The 
geographical notices of both the pilgrims are precise and de¬ 
finite, and for one who wants to get a correct and exhaustive 
idea of the geography of Northern India during the fourth and 
seventh centuries of the Christian era, they are, in fact the 
most important sources of information. But as we are here 
concerned with the geography primarily of the early Buddhists, 
we shall turn to them only when they would enable us and help 
us to explain earlier notices and information. 

It will be noticed that in the earlier canons and texts as 
well as in those later texts and canons that speak of ear Her 
times, Majjhimadesa is the country par excellence that is 
elaborately noticed. Its towns and cities, parks and gardens, 
lakes and rivers have been mentioned time and again. Its 
villages have not even been neglected. Repetitious of the same 
information are often irritating and it seems that the Middle 
Country was almost exclusively the world in which the early 
Buddhists confined themselves. That was, in fact, what 
happened. It was in an eastern district of the Madhyadesa 
that Gotama became the Buddha, and the drama of his whole 
life was staged on the plains of the Middle Country. He travel¬ 
led independently or with his disciples from city to city, and 
village to village moving as if it were within a circumscribed 
area. The demand near home was so great and insistent that 
he had no occasion during his life time to stir outside the limits 
of the Middle Country. And as early Buddhism is mainly 
concerned with his life and propagation of his teaching, early 
Buddhist literature, therefore, abounds with geographical in¬ 
formation mainly of the Majjhimadesa within the limits of which 
the first converts to the religion confined themselves. The 
border countries and kingdoms were undoubtedly known and 
were oftentimes visited by Buddhist monks, but those of the 
distant south or north or north-west seem to have been known 
only by names handed down to them by traditions. Thus the 
Mahajanapadas of Gandhara and Kamboja were known, but 
they hardly had any direct and detailed knowledge about them. 
Of the south, they hardly knew any country beyond Assaka, 
M&hissati (Avanti Dakshinapatha), Kalihga and Vidarbha. 
But with the progress of time as Buddhism spread itself beyond 
the boundaries of the Middle Country, and its priests and 
preaoliers were out for making new converts, their geographical 
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knowledge naturally expanded itself, and by the time Asoka 
became Emperor of almost the whole of India, it had come to 
embrace not only Gandhara and Kamboj on one side, and 
Pundra and Kalinga on the other, but also the countries that 
later on came to be occupied by the Cheras, Cliolas and Pandyas. 
The position of the early Buddhists as regards their geographical 
knowledge may thus be summarised:—they were primarily 
concerned with the Middle Country, the cradle of the Buddha 
and Buddhism, but even as early as the Buddha’s time they 
knew the entire tract of country from Gandhara-Kamboja to 
Vanga, Pundra and Kalinga on one side, and from KaSmir to 
Assaka, Vidarbha and Mahissati on the other. But knowledge 
of these outlying tracts of country were not as intimate, and 
they come to find mention in the earlier texts only when their 
incidental relations with the Middle Country are related or re¬ 
called 

2. Buddhist Conception of India .—The Brahmanical con¬ 
ception of the world has been vaguely preserved in the Epics 
and the Puranas wherein the world is said to have consisted 
of seven concentric islands—Jambu, Saka, Kusa, Salmala, 
Kraunca, Gomeda, and Pushkara—encircled by seven samudras, 
the order, however, varying in different sources. Of these seven 
islands, the Jambudvlpa is the most alluded to in various 
sources and is the one which is generally identified with 
Bharatavar.sa, or the Indian Peninsula. 

Jambudlpa is one of the four Mahadipas or the four great 
continents including India. When opposed to Sihaladlpa, 
Jambudlpa means the continent of India as Childers points 
out (Pah Dictionary, p. 165). The ancient name of India 
according to the Cliinese was shin-tuh or sindhu (Legge’s 
Fa-Hiau, p. 26). Jambudlpa is called a vana or forest. 1 It is 
recorded’ in the Visuddhimagga that a single world-system is 
1,203,450 yojanas in length and breadth, and 3,610,350 yojanas 
in circumference. Within this world-system lies this earth 
(Vasundhara) which is 24 nahutas 2 in thickness. The wind- 
girt water Hows 48 nahutas in thickness; the wind climbs for 
ninety-six myriad yojanas unto the lower ether. The highest 
of the mountain peaks is the Hineru which sinks 84,000 yojanas 
in the great deep and ascends to the same height. The Sineru 
is compassed by seven celestial ranges named Yugandhara, 
Isadhara, Karavika, Sudassana, Nemindhara, Vinataka and 
Assakanna. The Himava is 500 yojanas in height and 3,000 
yojanas in length and breadth. It is crowned with 84,000 
peaks. The Jambudlpa has been named after the Jambu tree 
which others name Naga (Vis. I, pp. 205-206; cf. VT., I, 
p. 127 and Asl., p. 298). Buddhaghosa points out that 


1 Papancasiidani, II, p. 423 (P.T.8.). 

2 Nahuta=ten thousand. 





Jambudipa is 10,000 yojanas in extent and it is called maha 
or great (Smv., II, p. 429). Of these 10,000 yojanas, 4,000 
are, according to Spence Hardy, covered by the ocean, 3,000 
by the forest of the range of the Himalayan mountains and 
3,000 are inhabited by men (Manual of Buddhism, p. 4). 
He further points out that the five great rivers, Ganga, 
Yamuna, Aciravati, Sarabhu and MahT, after watering Jarabu- 
dipa, fall into the sea (Ibid., p. 17). Jambudipa has 500 
islands (Ibid., p. 449). In the earlier ages, there wero 199,000 
kingdoms in Jambudipa, in the middle ages, at one time, 
84,000 and at another, 03,000; and in more recent ages about 
a hundred. In the time of Gotama Buddha this continent 
contained 9,600,000 towns, 9,900,000 seaports, and 56 treasure 
cities (Ibid., p. 4). The Dlgha Nikaya of the Suttapitaka 
narrates that the Exalted One, while relating the Cakkavattisl- 
hanada Suttanta, predicted thus: 4 Jambudipa will be mighty 
and prosperous, the villages, towns and royal cities will be so 
close that a cock could fly from each one to the next.’ This 
Jambudipa—one might think it a ‘Waveless Deep’—will be 
pervaded by mankind even as a jungle is by reeds and rushes. 
In this Continent of India there will be 84,000 towns with Ketu- 
matx (Benares), the royal city, at their head (DN., Ill, p. 75). 
We learn from the Anguttara Nikaya that in Jambudipa trill¬ 
ing in number are the pleasant parks, the pleasant groves, the 
pleasant grounds and lakes, while more numerous are the steep 
precipitous places, unfordable rivers, dense thickets of stakes 
and thorns and inaccessible mountains (Vol. 1, p. 35). Wc arc 
informed by the Papaiicasudani that gold is collected from the 
whole of Jambudipa (II, p. 123). The Dipavamsa records that 
Asoka built 84,000 monasteries in 84,000 towns of Jambudipa 
(p. 49). This is supported by the Visuddhimagga which 'states 
that Asoka, the Great King, put up 84,000 monasteries jn the 
whole of Jambudipa (Vol. 1, p. 201). 

The Milinda Fanho (p. 3) informs us that in Jambudipa 
many arts and sciences were taught, e.g. the Sankhya, Yoga, 
Nyaya and Vaisesika systems of philosophy; arithmetic, 
music, medicine, the four Vedas, the Puranas and tho Itihasas; 
astronomy, magic, causation, and spells, tho art of war; 
poetry and conveyancing. Wo learn from the commentary on 
the Therlgatha that there were disputants here well versed in 
arts and sciences (P.T.S., p. 87). 

It is interesting to note that merchants made sea-voyages 
for trade from Jambudipa. 1 Once a dreadful famine visited it 
(Dh.O., Ill, PP- 368, 370 and 374). There were heretics and 
bhikkhus here and the unruliness of the heretics was so very 
m’eat that the bhikkhus stopped holding uposatha ceremony m 


l Law, A study of the MahSvaatu, p. 128. 







Jambudlpa for seven years (Mv., p. 51). The importance of 
Jambudlpa is very great as it was often visited by Gautama 
Buddha besides Mahinda who paid a visit to it with an assemb¬ 
ly of bhikkhus (Dv., p. 65). The whole of Jambudlpa. was 
stirred up by Sanu, the only son of a female lay disciple, who 
mastered the Tripitaka and lived one hundred and twenty 
years (Dh.C., IV, p. 25). The Kathavatthu informs us that the 
people of Jambudlpa led a virtuous life (p. 99). There is a 
reference to the great Bo-tree at Jambudipa (Cv., Vol. I, 
p. 36). 

The Buddhist system includes Jambudvipa as one of the 
islands that comprise the world, but counts eight dvipas (in¬ 
stead of seven) and has different names for some of the samud- 
ras. 1 The Jaina tradition has, however, new names for the 
several dvipas as well as for the samudras. The Bhuvanako^a 
section of the Markandeya, Matsya and Vayu Puranas as well 
as Bha§karaciirya and the Mahabharata allude to nine divisions 
of India. Of these nine dvipas eight have been shown to be 
divisions not of India proper, i.e. they are not so many provin¬ 
ces of India, but of Greater India, 2 * and are islands and coun¬ 
tries that encircle the Indian Peninsula. This Indian Peninsula 
is the ninth dvipa which is girt by sea (sagara-samvritah) and 
is called Kumarldvipa. This description of India is, however, 
unknown to Buddhist tradition. 

Early Buddhist sources are, however, silent about the size 
and shape of India, though the ancient Indians had a very 
accurate knowledge of the true shape and size of their country. 
Alexander's informants gathered their knowledge from the 
people of the country, and described India as a rhomboid or 
unequal quadrilateral in shape, with the Indus on the west, the 
mountains on the north and the sea on the east and south 8 .... 
At a somewhat later date the shape of India is described in the 
Mahabharata as an equilateral triangle which was divided into 
four smaller equal triangles 4 .... Another description of India 
is that of the Navakhanda or nine divisions which was first 
described by the astronomers, Parasara and Varahamihira, and 
was afterwards adopted by the authors of several of the 
Puranas. 6 According to this description, India of the times had 
the shape of an eight-petailed lotus encircling a round central 
division. c In the geography of Ptolemy, however, the true 
shape of India is completely distorted, and its most striking 
feature, the acute angle formed by the meeting of the two 
coasts of the Peninsula at Cape Comorin is changed to a single 


1 See Pullees Studi Itaiini di Fiiologia Indo-Iranica, Vol. IV, pp 
10. Also see J.R.A.S., 1902, p. 142; 1907, p. 42 and CAGI., Intro. 
p. XXXVI, and foot-note. 

2 CAGI., App. I, pp. 749-754. 

8 CAGI., p. 2. 4 Ibid,, p. 5. 


& Ibid., pp. 6-7. 
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coast line running almost straight from the mouth of the Indus 
to the mouth of the Ganges.’ 1 For a Buddhist conception of the 
shape of India, we have to turn to the Mahagovinda Suttanta 
(DN., II, p. 235), and to the itinerary of Yuan Chwang, the 
celebrated Chinese traveller. The former authority states that 
the great earth (i.e. India) is broad on the north whereas in the 
south it is ‘ Sakatamukham,’ i.e. has the form of the front 
portion of a cart, and is divided into seven equal parts. The 
description of the shape of India as given in the Mahagovinda 
Suttanta thus corresponds to a great extent to the actual shape 
of the country which is broad on the north having the Himalayas 
extending from east to west and ‘Sakatamukham’, i.e. 
triangular towards the south. The description of the shape as 
we read in the Mahagovinda Suttanta agrees wonderfully with 
that given by the Chinese author Fah-Kai-lih-to. According to 
him, the country in shape is broad towards the north and 
narrow towards the south, a description to which he humor¬ 
ously adds the ‘people’s faces are of the same shape as the 
country ’. 2 The next important information in this connection is 
derived from Yuan Chwang’s itinerary; and it is interesting to 
compare his description with those just noted. He describes 
the shape of the country as a half-moon with the diameter or 
broadside to the north, and the narrow end to the south. This 
description, however, is just like what Yuan Chwang’s conception 
could possibly be; for he did not visit the south; in fact, ho 
hardiy crossed the Vindhyas. His travels were thus mainly 
confined to the north of India which may be said to resemble a 
half-moon with the Vindhyas as its base and the Himalayas 
spreading its two arms on two sides as the diameter. 

3. Divisions of India .—Indian literature, whether Bud¬ 
dhist or Brahmanical, divides India into five traditional divi 
sions. These five divisions are clearly stated in the Kavya- 
Mimamsa (p. 93):— 

‘ Tatra Baranasya paratah purvadesah 
Mahi^matya paratah Dakshinapathah 
Devasabhaya paratah paschatdesah 
Prithudakat paratah Uttarapathah 
Vinasanaprayagayoh Ganga-Yamunayosca 

antaram Antaravedi ’ 


To the east of BaranasI is the eastern country; to the 
south of Mahi$matl is the Dakshinapatha or the Deccan; to 
the west of Devasabha (not yet identified) is the western 
country; to the north of Prithudaka (modem Pehoa, about 14 
miles west of Thaneswar) is the Uttarapatha or the northern 
country; and the tract lying between Vinasana and Prayaga, 


1 

2 


CAGL, p. 9. 
Fa-Hien’s travels- 


-trails, by S. Beal, p. 36, note. 
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i.e. the confluence of the Yamuna and the Ganges, is called 
the Antaravedi. But when the Kavyamimamsa says that the 
western boundary of the eastern country (Purvadesa) is Bena¬ 
res, it seems to extend the eastern boundary of Manu s 
MadhyadeSa up to Benares. This is exactly what it should be. 
For, by the time when the Kavyamimamsa came to be written 
the Aryans had already outstripj^ed the older limits of the 
Madhyade^a and Aryandom had extended up to Benares^ In 
the Dharmasutras and DharmaSastras, Aryandom, i.e. Arya- 
varta, is described to have extended from the region where the 
river Saraswati disappears (i.e. the Vinasana of Manu and 
Kavyamimamsa) in the west, to the Kalakavana or Black For¬ 
est (identified with a locality near Prayaga by S. N. Majumdar; 
see CAGI., Intro., p. xli, foot-note) in the east; and from the 
Himalayas in the north to the Paripatra in the south. The 
DharmaSastra of Manu calls the Aryavarta of the Sutras to be 
the Madhyadesa or the Middle Country and his boundaries 
of Aryandom are almost identical. Almost afl Brahmanicol 
sources give a description of Madhyadesa or Aryavarta, the 
most important division of India, but very few except the 
Kavyamimariisa, as stated above, and the Bhuvanakosa 
section of the Puranas give any detail about the four remaining 
divisions of the country. And this is exactly the case with 
Buddhist sources as well. A detailed description of the Middle 
Country is as old as the Vinaya Pit aka as well as references to 
Majjhimadesa all over early Pali texts; but an accurate des¬ 
cription of the other divisions of India is not found earlier than 
Yuan Cliwang. The reason is not very far to sock. As with 
the Brahmanical Aryans, so with the Buddhists, Middle 
Country was the cradle ou which they staged the entire drama 
of their career, and it is to the description and information of 
this tract of land (by whatever name they called it) that they 
bestowed all their care and attention. Outside the pale of 
Madhyadesa there were countries that were always looked 
down upon by the inhabitants of the favoured regioh. 

The five divisions as indicated in the Bhuvanakosa section 
of the Puranas are identical with those given in the Kavyami- 
marasa. They are: (a) Madhyadesa (Central India), (6) Udicya 
(Northern India), (c) PrtLcya (Eastern India), (d) .Dakshinapatua 
(Deccan), and (c) Aparanta (Western India). The same division 
of the country into five provinces was adopted by the Chinese 
as well. 4 In the official records of the Thang dynasty in the 
seventh century, India is described as consisting of “ Five Divi¬ 
sions” called the Ea^t. West, North, South and Central, which 
are usually styled the Five Indies. 51 Yuan Chwang also adepts 
the same divisions which Cunningham describes as follows 2 :— 


1 CAGI., p. 11. 


2 Ibid., pp. 13-14. 
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1. Northern India comprised the Punjab proper, including 
Kasmir and the adjoining hill States, with the whole of eastern 
Afghanistan beyond the Indus and the present Cis-Satlej 
States to the west of the Saraswatl river. 

2. Western India comprised Sindh and Western Rajputana 
■with Clutch and Gujrafc, and a portion of the adjoining coast on 
the lower course of the Narbada river. 

3. Central India comprised the whole of the Gangetio 
provinces from Thancswar to the head of the Delta, and from 
the Himalaya mountains to the banks of the Narbada. 

4. Eastern India comprised Assam and Bengal proper, 
including the whole of the delta of the Ganges together with 
Sambalpur, Orissa, and Ganjam. 

5. Southern India comprised the whole of the Peninsula 
from Nasik on the west and Ganjam on the east to Cape 
Kumari (Comorin) on the south, including the modem dis¬ 
tricts of Berar and Telingana, Maharashtra and the Konkan, 
with the separate States of Hyderabad, Mysore, and Travancore, 
or very nearly the whole of the Peninsula to the soutli of the 
Narbada and the Malianadi rivers. 

It is thus obvious that the Chinese system of five divisions 
was directly borrowed, as Cunningham rightly points out, from 
the Hindu Brahmanical system as described in the Puranas and 
the Kavyamlmarhsa. The only difference is that the Antara- 
vedl of the Kavyamlmarhsa was replaced by the * Middle Coun¬ 
try ’ (i.e. the Majjhimadesa of early Pali texts or Mid-India of 
the Chinese) which included the western portion of the Pracya 
country or Eastern India. 






CHAPTER I 


MAJJHIMADESA OR MIDDLE COUNTRY 

The boundaries of Majjkimadesa (Madhvade§a) or the 
Middle country have been referred to and 

Boundaries. explained in both Brakruanical and Bud¬ 

dhist literature of an early date. Thus as early as the age of 
the Sutras, we find, in the Dharmasutra of Baudhayana, Arya- 
varta or the country of the Aryans (which is practically identi¬ 
cal with the country later on known as Madhyadesa) described 
a 3 lying to the east of the region where the river Saraswati dis¬ 
appears, to the west of the Kalakavana or Black Forest (identi¬ 
fied with a tract somewhere near Prayaga) 1 , to the north of 
Paripatra and to the south of the Himalayas. 2 The eastern 
boundary thus excluded not only the country now known as 
Bengal but also Bihar which in ancient days included the 
entire Magadha country, the land par excellence of the Buddha 
and Buddhism. The Dharma^astra of Manu, however, calls 
the Aryavarta of the Sutras to be the Madhyadesa or Middle 
country. Thus, he defines it as extending from the Himala} r is 
in the north to the Vindhyas in the South, and from Vinasana 
(the place where the Saraswati disappears) in the west to 
Prayaga in the east (Himavad-Vindhyayor-madhyam vat prak 

vinasanad api pratyag-eva Prayagascha MadhyadeSah..). 

The Kavyamimans5, as we have already seen, however, desig¬ 
nates the Aryavarta of the Sutras and Madhyadesa of Manu as 
Antarvedi (Vinasana Prayagayoh Ganga-YamunayoSca antaram 
Antarvedi) 3 which extends upto Benares in the east. The 
Kurma-bhivaga section of the Puranas, however, follows Manu 
in its description of the middle country. It is thus obvious 
that the eastern boundary of the Madhyadesa gradually 
expanded itself with the progress of time so as to include places 
that had lately acquired a sacredness within the Brahmanical 
fold. 

It has already been hinted at that the ancient Magadhan 
country including Benares and Bodh-gaya was the land par ex¬ 
cellence of Buddhism and the Buddha. It was, therefore, quite 
in the logic of circumstances that Buddhist writers would ex¬ 
tend the eastern boundary of the Madhyadesa (Majjhimadesa) 
farther towards the east so as to include the Buddhist holy 
land. The boundaries of the Buddhist Majjhimadesa as given 


r CAGI., Intro., pp. XLI, and xli f.n. I. 

2 Baudhayana—I, l* 2, 9, etc. Also ^ee Va^iptha, I, 8. 

8 Kavya-MImarheS, p. 93. 
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in the Mahavagga (Vol. V, pp. 12-13) may be described as hav¬ 
ing extended in the east to the town of Kajangala 1 beyond 
which was the city of Mahasala; in the south-east to the river 
SalaJavati (Saravatl) in the south to the town of Satakannika; 
in the west to the Brahmana district of Tliuna 2 ; in the north to 
the Usiradhaja mountain. 3 The Divyavadana (pp. 21-22) how¬ 
ever, extends the eastern boundary of Majjhimadesa still farther 
to the east so as to include Pnndavardhana which in ancient 
times included Varendra—roughly identical with North Bengal. 
The other boundaries as given in the Divyavadana are identical 
with those as in the Mah&vagga. The Majjhimadesa was 300 
yojanas in length, 250 yojanas in breadth, and 900 vojanas in 
circuit. 4 It is interesting to place side by side the extent of 
the entire Jambudipa of which Majjhimadesa was only a part. 
The Jambudipa according to the Sumangalavilftsini (II, p. 623) 
was 10,000 yojanas in extent, whereas Aparagoyana was 7,000 
yojanas (Dasa-sahassa-yojanappamanaih Jambudlpaih, satta- 
yojana-sahassappamanam Aparagoyanaiit). 

Of the sixteen M&h&janapadas 5 & that existed in India 
during the days of the Buddha, as many 
Countries, towns, as fourteen may be said to have been 
citiea, etc. of Majihi- j nc j U( | e d hi the Majjhimadesa. They are: 

l“. P Xr (1) KM, (2) Kosala, (3) Anga, (4) Maga- 

dha, (5) Vajji, (6) Malla, (7) Cetiya (Cedi), 
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l Kajangala is identical with Ka-chu-wen-ki-lo of Yuan ChWang 
which lay at a distanco of above 400 li cast from Champa (BhSgalpui). 
That Kajangala formed the eastern boundary of the MadhyadeRa is also 
attested by the SumahgalavilabinT (II, p. 429). 

z 4 Thilna has not boon identified by any scholar. As Yuan Chwang’s 
i jeount makes Thanes-war the western-most country of tho Buddhist 
Middle country, 1 propose to identify Thuna (or Sthuna of Divyavadana) 
with ^thanvisvara‘ (UAGl., Intro., p. xliii, f.n. 2). 

3 Usiradhaja may be said to be identical with Usiragiri, a mountain 
to the north of Kanhhal (liardwar). IA., 1905, p. 179. 

* Commentary on J&taka and Sumangalavilftsini (Rhys Davids in 

J.R.A.S., 1904, p. 86). 

& The sixteen Mahftjanapodas are reforrod to in the AN, (Vol. I, 
p. 213; IV, pp. 252, 260, 2C0). The Jaina Bhagavatl Sutra, however, 
:hv -3 n slightly different list of them. They arc : Ahga, Banca, Mngaha 
(Magtt'jiui), Malaya, lU&lava, Accha, Vaccha, Koeohahaf Padha. (Pandya ?) 
L&dha (Kfidha), Bajji (Vajji), Moli, Kfiri, Kosala, Avaha/and Si 
tara (Sulimottara ?). Mt will be .seen that Ahga, Magadha, Vatea, Vajji, 
Kaei and Kosala are common to both the lisle. MSlava of the Bhagavatl 
is probably identical with Avanti of the Ahguttara. Moli is probably 
a corruption oi Malla. f lho other states mentioned in the Bhagavatl aro 
r: ; w, and indicate a knowledge of tho far east and the far south of India. 
The more extended horizon of the Bhagavatl clearly proves that its list is 
j ater than the one given in tho Buddhist Ahguttaia. 1 (PHAI., 00.) 

There is, however, also an epic account of the Majjhimadesa. An 
interesting account of the tribal characteristics of the peoples of different 
• as is given in the Karnaparva of the MahSbharata. There the 
follow inc tribes are mentioned to have been inhabitants ol their respect¬ 
ive janupadus named after them: the Kaurovas, tho Fafich-dus, tho 
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(8) Vamsa (Vatsa), (9) Kuru, (10) Panchftla, (11) Maccha (Mat- 
sya), (12) Surasena, (13) Assaka and (14) Avanti. * 1 Oandhara 
and karnboj, the two remaining countries, may be said to have 
been located in Uttarapatha or the Northern division. 

In the Ahguttara Nikaya Kasi is included in the list of 
sixteen Mahajanapadas (AN., I, p. 213; 

Kasi. xv, pp. 252, 256, 260). Its capital was 

BaranasI (mod. Benares) which had other names as well, viz. 
Surimdhana, Sudassana, Brahmavaddhana, Pupphavati, Ramma 
(Jat., IV, pp. 119-120) and Molin! (Jat., IV, p. 15). The extent 
of the city is mentioned as 12 yojanas (Jat., VI, p. 160) whereas 
Mithila and Indapatta were each only seven leagues in extent. 

Before the time of the Buddha, Kasi 2 was a great political 
power. Its kings from time to time fought w r ith the Kosalan 
kings. Sometimes Kasi extended its suzerain power over 
Kosala and sometimes Kosala conquered Kasi. But on the 
whole it appears that before the Buddha’s time^KasI was the 
most powerful kingdom in the whole of northern India (Jut., 
Ill, pp. 115 ff.; VT., pt. II, pp. 30 fl.; Jat., I,pp.*'262 if.). 
But in the time of the Buddha, Kasi lost its political power. 
It was incorporated sometime into the Kosalan kingdom and 
sometime into the Magadhan kingdom. There were fierce 
fights between Pasenadi, king of JCqsala, and Aj&tasottu, 
King of Magadha, regarding the possession of Kasi. Kasi was 
finally conquered and incorporated into the Magadha.kingdom 
when Ajatasattu defeated the Kosalans and became the most, 
powerful king of Northern India. (SN., I, pp. 82-85.) 

In the Buddhist world, Kapilavatthu, Baranasi and Kusi- 
nara were the four places of pilgrimage (Dlgha. Vol. II, Mahapa- 
rinibbiina Suttanta). It was at Benares that the Buddha gave 
his first discourse on the Dhammacakka or the wheel of Law 
(MN.,Vol. I, pp. 17011.; Cf.SN., V,pp.420£f.;KV.,pp. 97,559). 


Sslvas, the Mateyas, the Naimishas, the Chedis, tho Surusenas, the ttlaga- 
dha£, the Koeales. the Augas, the Gandharvas and the Madrakas. 

Tho Janavasttbha 8uttanta (DN, II.) rofers to the following jcia- 
padas: KSsi-Kosala, Vajji-Malla, Geti-Vaihsa, Kurn-Panchala and 

Maceha-Surasena. The Indriva Jataka (I&t., Ill, p. 403) refers to the 
following janapudas:—Surattlia (Surat), Lambaculaka, Avanti, Pakshuia- 
patha, Dandaka forest, Kurnbhavatinagara, and the hill tract of Aran- 
jara in the Majjhimapadesa. . 

1 Strictly speaking Asnaka at least, if not Avanti, referred o m 

the early Buddhist texts, should be considered as situated in it*'' 1 

khinrtpfttha or the Deccan for both tho settlements that or< \ 1 . 

tinned in Buddhist sources lay outside tho bordere of tho Mau.i> a. *• 

2 The curliest mention of the KSsIs aa a tribe scf-mH to bo lue- - 

in the PnippalSda recension ol the Atharva Veda. The eft. 01 i 

stated in the Brahinauas to have been situated on tho Vara*. hU 

(CHI., p. 117). According to the RumRyuna, Kfim a 

Prav ’"a with the country around wo • ..till a forest (Achknnda. X , -*)• 
In tee VS^u Vurana, tho kingdom of Kfcfi is stated to have extended up- 
to the river Goroatl. 
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The Buddha met an A jlvika named Upaka on his way to Benares 
to preach the wheel of Law at Isipatana Migadaya(TkerI GC., 
p. 220). He reached Benares after crossing tkdjfGanges at 
Prayaga direct from Veranja 1 . The Buddha spenr a great part 
of his life at Benares. Here he delivered some of the most 
important discourses and converted many people (AN., \ ol. I, 
pp; 110 fi., pp. 279-280; Ibid., Ill, pp. 320-322, pp. 392 fit., pp. 
399ff.; SN., I, pp. 105-106; VT., I, pp. 102-108, pp. 110-112). 

Benares was a great centre of industry, trade, etc. There 
existed trade relations between Benares and SavatthI (Dh. C., 
III. p. 429) and between Benares and Taxila (Ibid., I, p. 123). 
The people of Benares used to go to Taxila. We read in the 
Susima Jataka that a certain youth of Benares went to Taxila, 
two thousand leagues away from the former, to learn the 
4 hatthi-sutta 9 (Jat., II, p. 47). We know from the Bhojajaniya 
Jataka (No. 23) that 4 all the kings round coveted the kingdom 
of Benares.’ 

Kosala is mentioned in the Aiiguttara Nikaya as one of the 
K ^ . sixteen Mahajanapadas. The Digha 

Nikaya (I, p. 103) and the Sumangala- 
vilasinl (I, pp. 244-45) tell us that Pokkhaiasadi, a famous 
brahmana teacher of Kosala, lived at Ukkatthanagara w r hich 
had been given to him by King Pasenadi. 

The Samyutta Nikaya (I, pp. 70-97) gives us much infor¬ 
mation about Kosalajxnd its kingJSasenacli. We are told that 
Pasenadi fought many battles with ^ the Magadhan King, 
Ajatasattu. In the end, however, there was a conciliation 
between the two kings, w 

The Buddha spent much of his time at SavatthI, the 
capital of Kosala, and most of his sermons were delivered there. 
The story of the conversion of the Kosalans to the Buddhist 
faith is related in some detail. In course of his journey over 
northern India, Buddha reached Kosala and went to Sala, 
a brahmana village of Kosala. There the Buddha delivered a 
series of sermons and the brahmin householders were converted 
to the new faith (MN., I, pp. 285 ff.). The Buddha also con¬ 
verted the brahmins of Nagaravinda, a brahmana village of 
Kosala (Ibid., Ill, pp. 290 ff.). He went to the Mallas, Vajjis, 
Kasls and Magadhas from Kosala (SN., V, p. 349). Once he* 
went to Yhnagapura, a brahmana village of Kosala, and con¬ 
verted the brahmana householders of the village (AN., I, 
pp. 180 ff.). In the Parayanavagga of the Sutta Nipata 
(pp. 190—192), we are told that a teacher of Kosala named 
Bavarl w r ent from Kosala to Dakkhinapatha. There in the 
kingdom of Assaka, near the lake, he built a hermitage on the 
bank of the river Godavari. We are further told that Bavarl 


A Samantapasadika, I, p. 201. 
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and a certain brahmana went to the Buddlia. who was then in 
Kosala in order to have their dispute settled by the Blessed 

° !1C Kosala had matrimonial alliances with neighbouring powers. 
In Jataka (III, pp. 211-213) we are told that Dlghavu or 
Diehavu a prince of Kosala, married a daughter of the king of 
Benares. In Jataka (II, p. 237 and IV, pp. 342 ff.) we find 
that Mahakosala, father of King Pasenadi of Kosala, gave his 
daughter in marriage to King Bimbisara of Magadha. The 
pin-money was the village of Kasi yielding a revenue of a 
hundred thousand for bath and perfume. Tho Kosala Samyutta 
(SN., I, pp. 82-85) and a Jataka story (Jat., IV, pp. 342 fi.) 
tell us that there took place many a fierce fight between the 
sons of Mahakosala and Bimbisara, Pasenadi and Ajatasattu 
respectively. But the two kings came into a sort of agreement. 
Ajatasattu married Vajira, daughter of Pasenadi, and got 
possession of Kasi. 

In the north the Kosala country included the region 
occupied by the Sakyas of Kapilavastu. Mutual jealousies 
sometimes led to war between the two countries. Thus we are 
told that the Sakyas became the vassals of King Pasenadi 

of Kosala (DB., pt.‘ III, p. 80). 1 

The capital cities of Kosala were Savatthi and bake! a. 
But from the Epics and some Buddhist works Ayodhya seems 
to have been the earliest capital, and Saketa the next. In 
Buddha’s time, Ayodhya had sunk to the level of an unimport¬ 
ant town (Buddhist India, p. 34), but Saketa and Savatthi 
(SravastI) 2 were two of the six great cities of India (Manapari- 
nibbana Sutta, S.B.E., XI, p. 99). Ayodhya or Oudli was a 
town on the river Saraju. Some think that Saketa and Ayou- 
hya were identical, but Prof. Rhys Davids has been successful 
to point out that both cities were existing in the Buddha s 
time. Besides Saketa and Savatthi, there were other minor 
towns like Setavya (Payasi Suttanta) and Ukkattha (Ambatfha 
Sutta) included in Kosala proper. Some hold that Savatthi was 
so called because it was resided in by the sage Savatthi. But in 
the Papanea-sudanI (I, p. 59), we find a different explanation. 
The city is said to have contained everything required by human 
beings. Hence the city is called Savatthi (sabbam+atthi). 
__ _ _ _— *-'— - ~ 

1 The Sutta Nipata, however, definitely includes tho teriitory o* the 
Sakyas of Kapilavastu within tho kingdom of Kosala. '1 hero in 
X, Tart II, 07-68) Buddha says, ‘just beside Htaiavanta there nvc 
people endowed with the power of wealth, the inhabitants o 
They are Adicchau (belonging to Aditya lnmily) hj. family. ' V 7 
x.iJL . > 'Die Maiihima NikSva (II, 124) too is definite on. tms 


, r^.™r4yr J «" 0 ,.«.u U ,b» l o. 

the Rapti called Saheth-Maheth. 
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The Jataka stories (Jat., VI, p. 68 ; IV, pp. 144 ff. and 236 ff.) 
speak of the wealth and glory of Savatthi. It was at Savatthi 
that the Buddha permitted the womenfolk to enter the Bud- 
dhist Sarhgha (IVIN., Ill, pp. 270 ff.). Anathapindika, the great 
merchant, and Visaklia Migaramata, the most liberal hearted of 
ladies about whom Buddhist literature speaks so much, were 
inhabitants of Savatthi. 

Savatthi contributed a good number of the bhikkhus and 
bhikkhunis who were of great fame and honour: Pataeara 
(Dh. C., II, pp. 260 If.), Kisagotaml (Ibid., II, pp. 270 ff.), Nanda, 
the son of Mahapajupati Got ami (Ibid., I, pp. 1 15 ff.), Kaiikhare- 
vata, the chief of the Bhikkhus, practising jhana (Pss. B p 7 ) 
and Sumana, sister of Mahakosaia (Pss. S., pp. 19-20). 

Among other towns in the Kosala country may be men¬ 
tioned, besides already noted, Dandakappaka (AN III pp 
402 ff.), Najakapana (Ibid., V, pp. 122 ff.), PankadhS (Ibid.f l| 
p^i.36), and a village named Toranavatthu between Silvatthi and 
Saketa (SN., IV, pp. 374 ff.). The Palasavana was atNalaka- 
pana. The Vinaya Texts tell us (pt. I, pp. 220 - 221 ) that the 
road from Saketa to Savatthi was haunted by robbers. 

The ancient Kosala kingdom was divided into two great 
divisioas, the river Sarayu serving as the wedge between the 
two: that to the north was called Uttara Kosala, and the one 
to the south was called Dak$ina Kosala. 

The Kingdom of Ahga has been frequently referred to in 
Ariga. Pali literature. Its capital Campa was 

situated on the river (mod. Chandan) of 
the same name (Jataka 506) and tho Ganges , 1 at a distance of 
<'<) yojanas from Mithila (Jat,, VI, p. 32). Ahga proper of 
the Epics comprised the modem districts of Bhagalpur and 
Monghyr and extended northwards up to the river Kosi. Tho 
Anga kingdom at one time included Magadha and prokf>l, 
extended to the shores of the sea. The Vidhura Pandita 
Jataka (Jat., :.o. 545) describes Rajagaha as a city of Ahga. 

J. he actual site of Campa , the ancient capital of Ahga is pro 
bably marked by two villages Campanagara and Campapura 
that s' iff exist near Bhagalpur. The ancient name of Campa 
was probably MaJim or Abilina 2 as stated in the Maha 
buaratit, tlie Juranas, and the HarivaiiiHa The M 
janaka Jataka (No. 539) refers to the gate, watch-tower and 
walls of campa which, according to the Mahaparinibbana 
butta, was one of tho six great cities of India. Another iio.i-a 
(.Jat., VI, 039) seems to record that Campa gradually increased 
in wealth and traders sailed from her banks to Suvannabhiimi 
(Lower Burma) for trading purposes. It is not at ali impro- 


1 \V{itlurs, Yuan Ciuvang. II, 181; Dkc., II, 2. 

2 CurnpiiHya tu pun Campa Ya Alalinyabliavat j 


Matayu, 48 3 :»7; Viiyu, 90, 105-06; Hv., 32, 40. 


purft, Mbli., XII, 6 ,6 -7; 
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bable that emigrants from this city were responsible for naming 
and establishing the great settlement of the same name in 
Cochin-China in South-East Asia . 1 

In the Ahguttara Nikaya, Aiiga is mentioned as one of the 
sixteen Mahajanapadas. ~ The Vinayapitaka (Vol. I, p. 179 ) 
tells us‘that there were 80,000 villages in the kingdom of Anga, 
and Campa was one of them. In the Samyutta Nikaya (pt. V, 
p. 225) we find mention of the town of Apana in Anga. In the 
Mahagovinda Suttanta (DN., II, p. 235) we find that Maha- 
govinda built the city of Campa . 2 The same Suttanta also tells 
us that India was then divided into seven political division*. 
The seven kingdoms with their capitals are named below :— 


(1) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 
(7) 


Kalinga 

Assaka 

Avanti 

Sovlra 

Videha 

Anga 

KasI 


capital Dantapura 
,, Potana 
,, Mahissatl 
,, Roruka 
,, Mithila 
,, Campa 
,, Baranasi 


Before the time of the Buddha, Aiiga was a powerful 
kingdom. We are told in one of the Jatakas (Jat., VI, p. 272) 
that Magadha was once under the sway of Angaraja. We 
are informed by the Jataka book that there was a river 
l>etween Aiiga and Magadhair which was inhabited by a 
Naga-raja who helped the Magadhan king to defeat and kill 
the An ga-raja and to bring Anga under his sway. In 
one of the Jatakas (Jat., V, pp. 312-316), it is stated that 
King Manoja of Brahmavaddhana (another name of Benares) 
conquered *Anga arid Magadha J In Buddha’s time Anga lost 
her political power for ever. ±)uring this period Anga and 
Magadha were constantly at war (Jat., IV, pp. 454-55). The 
Anga country became subject to Seniya Bimbisara. This is 
clearly proved by the fact that a certain brahmin named 
Sonadanda with whom the Buddha had a discussion on the 
subject of caste, lived at Campa on the grant made by King 
Bimbisara and used to enjoy the revenues of the town which 
was given to him by the King (DN., Vol. I, p. 111). 

In the Sumarigalavilasinl (pt. I, p. 279) we find mention 
of a tank called Gaggarapokkharanl dug by the queen Eaggaia 
of Campa. From the Sonadanda Suttanta (DN., Vol I) we 


1 IA., VI, 229; It-siog, 58; Nundolal Pey, Notes on Auc. Anga, 

1014. 

2 The MahabhSrata, however, tells us that Anga wa ; cadod tutor 
its king Anga (Adiparva, CXV., 4179 £f.) who seems to be identical with 
Anga Vairocani mentioned in the Aitareya Brahmiina (VI.IL 4, ‘22). Tho 
KSmSyana says tliafc ar'iya or body of the love-god Klma was consumed 
here and tho country was, therefore, called Anga (of. CAUI., Note-j, 
p. 722). 
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know that the Buddha with a large company of bhikkhus went 
to Campa in the Anga country and dwelt there on the bank of 
the Gaggara. The Vinaya Pitaka (Vol. I, pp. 312-313) gives 
us to know of Gautama’s activities in Anga and Campa. From 
the Majjhima Nikaya (Vol. I, pp. 271 ff.) we know that the 
Buddha while dwelling among the Angas in a city named 
Assapura in the kingdom of Anga preached the Mahaassapura 
Suttanta to the bhikkhus, and on another occasion the Blessed 
One delivered the Culla-assapura suttanta to the bhikkhus 
(MN., I, pp. 281 ff.). It is said in tho Nidanakatha (Jat., I, 
p. 87) that many sons of the householders of Anga and Magadha 
followed the Buddha in course of bis journey from Rajagaha to 
Kapilavatthu. One of the Jatakas (Jat., VI, p. 256) tells us that 
from the Himalaya sages came to the city of Ivala-Campa in 
the kingdom of Anga to enjoy cooked food. In the Dhamina- 
pada Attliakatha (Vol. Ill, pp. 241 ff.) we find that the 
chaplain of King Mahakosala, father of Pasenadi-Kosala, named 
Aggidatta gave up household life and lived in the midst of 
Anga-Magadha and Kuru country, and the people of Ahga- 
Magadha used to offer charities to Aggidatta and his disciples. 

Anga was a prosperous country containing many merchants 
(VV. C., p. 337). It is evident from the Vimanavatthu Com¬ 
mentary that the people of Anga used to go to trade with many 
caravans full of merchandise to Sindhu-Soviradesa. They had 
to pass through a desert and once they lost their way but were 
afterwards saved by a god (p. 332). At the time of the 
Buddha, Campa, according to the Digha Nikaya, was a big 
town and not a village, and the Master was requested by 
Ananda to obtain Parinirvana in one of the big cities, esr. 
Campa, Rajagaha (DN., II, 146). 
a— Campa wa once ruled by Aoka’s son, Mahinda, his sons 
and grn ndsons ( Dip., p. 28). It was at Campa that the Buddha 
prescribed the use of slippers by the Bhikkhus (VP., I, 179 foil.). 
The Digha Nika'.a of the Sutta Pitaka informs us that the 
Blessed One was sojourning amongst the Angas and weu+ ' ■> 
Camp.! and took his abode in a vihara on the bank of the i, tk 
Gaggara (DN., I, pp. Ill ff.). 

The Buddha was, according to the Majjhima Nikaya (I pp 
271 ff.), once dwelling among the Angas in a city named Assa¬ 
pura in the kingdom of Anga. Many sons of householders of 
Anga and Magadha followed the Buddha in course of his journey 
from Rajagaha to Kapilavastu. They all w'ere his disciples 
<Jat, I, Nidanakatha, p. 87). 

Early Pali literature abounds in information about the 

Mncadim Magadha country, its people, and its an¬ 

cient capital Giribbaja. Magadha rough¬ 
ly corresponds to the modern Patna and Gaya districts of 
Bihar. Its earliest capital was Girivraja, or old Rajagriha, 
neur Rajgir among the hills near Gaya. The Mahavagga 
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calls it Giribbaja of the Magadhas in order to distinguish 
it from other cities of the same name (Cf. Girivraja in 
Kekaya)*. Giribbaja seems to have other and perhaps older 
names. The Ramayana tells us that the city was known by 
the name of Vasumatl (I, 32.7). The Mahabharata seems to 
record that Girivraja was also called Barhadrathapura (II, 24- 
44) as well as Magadhapura (II, 20, 30) and that Magadhapura 
was a well-fortified city being protected by five hills (puram 
duradharsham samantatah). Other names recorded in the 
Mahabharata are Varaha, Vrishabha, Rishigiri. and Caityaka. 2 
There is, however, another name, Bimbisarapurl, by which 
Indian Buddhist writers designated the city. 3 The Life of 
\uan Chwang (p. 113) mentions still another name, Kusagara- 
pura. 4 The statement of the Mahabharata that Girivraja was 
protected by five hills is strikingly confirmed by the Vimana- 
vatthu commentary (p. 82) in which we read that the city of 
Giribbaja was encircled by the mountains Isigili, Vepulla, 
Vebhara. Pandava and Gijjhakuta. The Vinaya Pitaka (Vol. I, 
p. 29) tells us that Magadha comprised eighty thousand villages 
all of which were under the sway of King Bimbisara. The 
same work informs us that the river Tapodii Howled by this an¬ 
cient city (VP., IV, pp. 110-117). In the Majjhima Nikaya 
(Vol. I, pp. 106-67) we find that Senanigarna, one of the 
villages of Magadha, was a very nice place having a beautiful 
forest and a river with transparent water. The Sarny utta 
Nikaya (Vol. I, pp. 172-73) tells us of the brfihmana village of 
Ekanala where a brahmana named Bharadvaja lived. The 
Brahmana was converted by the Buddha. The same Nikaya 
tells us of Nalakagama in Magadha where Sariputta delivered 
a discourse on nibbana to a wandering ascetic named Jambu- 
khadaka (Sam. IV, pp. 251-260). In the Digha Nikaya (I, pp. 
’27 ff.) we find mention of a brahmin village of Khanumata in 
the territory of Magadha. In the Dhainmapadatthakatlia 
(\ol. Ill, pp, 439-40) it is related that once the Buddha while 
ste^*pig at Rajagaha informed King Bimbisara of Magadha 
J Hc>. he would pay a visit to VesaS. Bimbisara prepared a 
load for the Buddha, and caused the ground from Raj age ha to 
the Ganges, a distance of 5 leagues to be made smooth, and 
erected a rest house at the end of each league. From the 


l Pi vo * ‘ 2 PHAI, p. 70. 

4 ^ le aQ d Work of Buddhaghosa. p. 87 n. 

, s 0ua mentions a territory called Kfkata ruled by a chieftain 
named Prainaganda. In later works KIkata has boon alluded to as 
identical with Magadha (Cf. Abhidhona-Ch.nt5man7, ‘KIkftt ii Magadhfih- 
vayah also Bhagnyata Puz&nah, I. 3, 24; and gridhara, * Kikalah Gaya- 
pradesah). In Vedio, Brahmana and Sutra periods, Magadha was consi* 
dered to have been outside the pale of Aryan and Brahmanical culturo 
and was, therefore, looked down upon bV Brahmanical writers But 
Magadha was the Buddhist holy bind, and has always been included in 
the Madhyade^a. 
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Mahavastu (Le Mahavastu, Ed. by Senart, Vol. I, pp. 253 if.) 
we know also of Buddha’s journey from Raj agriha to VesalL 
Wo are told that King Bimbisara had the road all the way 
from Rajagaha to the Gauges decorated with flags and gar¬ 
lands, and that the Licchavis too had decorated the road from 
the Ganges to VesalL In the Divyavadana (p. 55) we find the 
Buddha saying to the Bhikkhus that in order to go to Rajagaha 
from Savatthi one should cross the Ganges by boats kept either 
by King Ajatasattu or by the Licchavis of VesalL These state¬ 
ments from various sources show that the Ganges formed the 
boundary between the Kingdom of Magadha and the republi¬ 
can countr} 7 of the Licchavis, and that both the Mag&dhas and 
the Licchavis had equal rights over the river Ganges. In the 
Campeyva Jataka (Jat., IV, p. 454) we find that the river 
Campa flowed between Anga and Magadha forming the bound¬ 
ary between the two kingdoms. 

The two kingdoms of Anga and Magadha were engaged in 
battles from time to time (Jat., IV, pp. 454-55). In a Jataka 
story (Jat., V, pp. 315 foil.) it is stated that once the King of 
Benares conquered both Anga and Magadha. In another 
Jataka story (Jat., VI, p. 272) ft is said that the Magadha king¬ 
dom once came under the suzerainty of Anga. The Mahavag- 
ga (S.B.E., XVII, p. I) offers a reasonable evidence to prove 
that the kingdom of Anga came under Bimbisara’s sway. 1 
The Sona-danda Suttanta (Dlgha, Vol. I) also proves the same 
thing. The Kosala Samyutta (SN., I, pp. 83-85) gives an 
account of a war between Pasenadi of Kosala and Ajatasattu 
of Magadha. In the end Ajatasattu succeeded in extending 
his sway over Kosala with the help of the Licchavis. Magadha 
during the reign of Ajatasattu came into conflict also with 
Vesfdj of the Vajjis. Preliminaries to this struggle are described 
in the Mahavagga and the Mahaparinibbana Suttanta as well as 
in the Nirayavall Sutta of the Jains. With Bimbisara and 
Ajatasattu Magadha rose to such eminence that centuries later 
till Asoka’s Kalinga war, the history of Northern India is prac¬ 
tically the history of Magadha. 

Magadha was an important centre of Buddhism. Accord¬ 
ing to the Kathavatthu account (I, p. 89) Hariputta and Mog- 
gallana were converted by the Buddha to his faith while the 
latter was in Magadha. The Samantapusadika (T, p. 63) tells 
us that the missionaries who visited various places to preach the 
dhaminft of Asoka were almost all natives of Magadha. 

In Asoka’s time the capital of the Magadhan kingdom 
was Pafaliputta (the older Pataligama where the ministers of 


i We loam irom Jaiua sources (JHemaeharidra, the author of Sbhavira- 
vail; ef. aUo the Bhngavafci SCitra and the Nirayavall Sutra) that Ahga 
won governed as a separate province undor a Magadhan prmce with 
Cm up a ob its capital. 
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Ajatasattu built a fort to repel the Vajjis—DN. ? II, 86). In 
the Samanta-Pasadika (I, p. 52) we find that Asoka’s income 
from the four gates of the city of Pataliputta was 400,000 
kahapanas daily, and in the feabha or Council he used to get 
100,000 kahapanas daily. 

Pali literature, however, contains numerous references to 
Rajagaha, 1 the ancient capital of Magadha. In the Samyui'a 
(Vol.'ll, pp. 191-92) it is stated that the Yepullapabbata which 
was formerly called the Vankakapabbata was one of the hills 
surrounding Rajagaha. People could get up to its summit in 
three days. It was also called Supana. 

In the Vinaya Pitaka we are told that from Rajagaha a 
road lay to Andhakavinda which was once visited by 500 carts 
all full of pots of sugar (II, p. 93). Bimbisara’s court-physician 
Jlvaka is referred to as an inhabitant of this place (VP., II, pp. 
184-85). But his birth place was Magadha whose rice fields 
are described to have been divided into short pieces, and in 
rows, and by outside boundaries and by cross boundaries 
(Vinaya Texts, II, pp. 207-208). Jivaka was, however, 
educated at Taxila (Vinaya Texts, S.B.E., II, p. 174). Rajagaha 
had a gate which used to be closed in the evening, and nobody, 
not even the King was allowed to enter the city after that (VP., 
IV, pp. 116-117). The city had a fort which was once repaired 
by Vassakara, the minister of Ajatasattu. Veluvana, the bam¬ 
boo park of Rajagaha has often been referred to as a residence 
of the Master. Kalandakanivapa has also been referred to us 
another residence of the Master. In the 11th lvhandhaka of 
the Cullavagga, there is an important reference to the Council 
of Rajagaha (VT., pt. III). 

Magadha during the early Buddhist period was an import¬ 
ant political and commercial centre and people from all parts of 
northern India flocked to the country in the wake of commerce 
and other pursuits. Stories of traders and merchants passing 
through or residing at the capital city are too numerous to 
recount. Magadha maintained friendly relations by marriage 
and other alliances not only with the northern neighbours but 
also with the western Mahajanapada of C4andhara from whoso 
king Pukkusati she received an embassy and a letter. When 
King Pradvota was suffering from jaundice, the Magadhan King 
Birabisara sent hi* court-phj'sieian Jlvaka who had received his 
training at Taxila. 
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The tribe of the Vajjis included, according to Cunningham 
v .- ig and Prof. Rhys Davids, atthakulas or 

eight confederate clans among whom the 
Videhans, the Vajjis themselves, and the Licehavis were the 
most important. 1 

The Videha clan had its seat at Mithila which is recorded 
in the Brahmanas and the Puranas to have originally a monar¬ 
chical constitution. 2 

The Vajji or Vriji clan is mentioned by Panini (IV, 2. 131) 
and Kautilya (Mysore Ed., 1019, p. 378) who however, dis¬ 
tinguishes the Vrijikas or Vajjis from the Licchavikas. Yuan 
Chwang (Watters, II, 81) also distinguishes the Fu-li-chih 
(Vriji) country from Fei-she-li (Vaisall). It seems that Vrijika 
or Vajji was not only the name of the confederacy, but also of 
one of the constituent clans. But the Vajjis, like the Lie- 
chavis, are often associated with the city of Vesali which was 
not only the capital of the Licchavi clan, but also the metro¬ 
polis of the entire confederacy. 1 A Buddhist tradition quoted 
by Rockhill (Life of the Buddha, p. 62) mentions the city of 
Vesali as consisting of three districts. These districts were 
probably at one time the seats of three different clans / 3 

The Licehavis had their capital at Vesali identical with 
Besarh in the Muzaffarpur district of Bihar. In the Paramatt- 
hajotika on the IQiuddakapatha and the Pujavaliya, a Ceylon¬ 
ese Buddhist work, we find an account of the mythic^Lorigin 
of the^JLicchavis, the Vajji country and the (pa pital^Vesall. 
BuddfiagBns^/S" fanciful”^story of th'e origin of the town of 
Vesali is also supported by the Jatakatthakatka to the 
Ekapanna .Jataka (Jat., 1, p. 504). It is said in the commen¬ 
tary tliat at the time of the Buddha the fcity of Vesali was 
encompassed by three walls at a distance of a gavuta from one 
another and that at three places there were gates with watch- 
towers and buildings. From the Mahavastu" (Le Mahavastu, 
Ed. by Senart, VoL I, pp. 253 ff.) we know that the Buddha 
once visited Vesali invited by the Licehavis. Vesali, at the 
tnne of the Buddha, was an opulent, prosperous and populous 
town. It had 7,707 storied buildings, 7,707 pinnacled build- 
ings, 7,707 dramas oi pleasure grounds, and 7,707 lotus ponds 



1 Otherconfoderate clans were probably Jfiatrikas, Ugras, Bhogas, 
and Aikshvakas. To the JhStrika clan belonged Mahavira, the Jina ; 
they had their scats at Kundapura or Kundagrama and Koliaga. But 
they were called * Vesalio,’ i.e. inhabitants of Vesali (Hternlo, Uvo^agada- 
sio, II, p. 4, note). 

2 MithilS is, however, identified by some scholars with the small 
town of Jannkpur just within the Nepal border. * But a section of them 
may have* .settled in \ai4alt. To this section probably belonged the 
princesc Tripoli*, also called Videhftdatta, mother of Mahavira \ PHAI., 

p. 74. 

8 PHAI., pp. 74-75. 
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(Vinaya Texts, S.B.E., II, p. 171). A similar account of 
Vesali is also found in the Lalitavistara (Ed. by Lei'mann, 
Chapter III, p. 21 ). 1 Vesali was well provided with food, the 
harvest was’good, alms were easy to obtain and one could very 
well earn his living by gleaning or through favour (VT., II, 
p. 117). There at Vesali was the Gotamaka shrine. There 
lay a road from*Vesali to Rajagaha (Ibid., II, pp. 210-11) a id 
another from-Vesali to Kapilavatthu whence a number of Sakya 
ladies came to receive ordination from the Master who at that 
time was staying at Kutagara hall in the Mahiivana (Ibid., Ill, 
pp. 321 foil.). In the 12th Khandhaka of the Cullavagga there 
is an important reference to the Buddhist Council of Vesali 
(VT., Ill, pp. 386 ff.). 

The Buddha’s missionary activities were confined not to 
Magadha and Kosala alone, but were spread over to Vesali as 
well. Many discourses were delivered here either at the mango- 
grove of Ambapali, in the outskirt of the city or at Kutagara- 
sala in the Mahavana, the great forest stretching upto the 
Himalayas. 

The Mahaparibbana Suttanta of the Higha Nikaya speaks 
of the existence of concord and amity among the Licchavis. 2 
In the Sarnyutta Nikaya (P.T.S., pt. II, pp. 267-68), we find 
the Buddha saying that the Licchatis were strenuous and 
diligent, zealous'and active. The Blessed One further said that 
if the Licchavis would be given to luxury and indolence, they 
were sure to be conquered by the Magadhan Ring Ajatasattu. 

The Majjhima Nikaya (Vol. I, p. 231) tells us of the Vajjis 
and the Mafias as forming saiiighas and ganas, that is, clans 
governed by organised corporations. The Mahavastu states 
that there were twice 84,000 Licchavirajas residing within the 
city of Vesali. The commentaries on the Cullakalinga Jiitaka 
(Jat., Ill, p. 1), and the Ekapanna Jataka (Jat., I, p. 504) speak 
of 7,707 rajas of Vesali. 

The political relation between Magadha and Vesali was 
friendly. The fact that Ajatasattu is called Vedohiputto 
or Vaidehiputra (SN., II, p. 268 ; Commy. on Dlgha I, p. 47 ; 
Cominy. on Majjhima I, p. 125; Commy. on Samyutta II, p. 
215, Dvd., p. 55) goes to show that King Bimbisara established 
matrimonial alliance with the Licchavis by marrying a Liocl.un i 
princess. In the .Majjhima Nikaya (Vol. II, pp. 100-101) wo 
find that the Licchavis were on friendly terms with King 
Pasenadi of Kosala. 



1 VesSli is so called because it is extensive, i.e. Y I: _'' ’ ‘ 

Vesfiliti sahkhara gafcaih (Pupafieasudani, FT. p. 18). \ l,a ” ^ l ”’ : I S u 

visiting Vesali saw two huge groups of ruins which o\ vn m t ie • ' . 

came down to be known us Raja VisSl Ka garh. This is, however, 
an ingenuous way of explaining the name YcsSit. 

2 Of. BS., pp. 3-4. 
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From the Mahaparinibbana Suttanta (DN., II, pp. 72 ff.) 
it is clear that Ajatasattu was determined to destroy the 
yajjian power. In the Sumahgalavilasinl we are told of the 
immediate cause which led to the outbreak of the war. It is 
said that there was a port near the Ganges extending over a 
Yojana, half of which belonged to Ajatasattu and half to the 
Licchavis. There was a mountain not far from it, and at the 
foot of the mountain there was a mine of precious substance. 
Ajatasattu found the Licchavis too powerful to crush. Accord¬ 
ingly he sent Sunidha and Vassakara, his ministers to sow the 
seed of dissensions among the Licchavis. Vassakara succeeded 
in bringing about disunion among the Licckavi princes 
Ajatasattu then succeeded in destroying the Licchavis 
Buddhist tradition has, however, preserved the names of emi¬ 
nent Licchavis as Mahanama, general Siha, Dummukha and 
Sunakkhatta. (AN., Ill, 74; Mahali Sutta of the Digha Nikava 
DB Ip. 198; VT II, p. 108 ; MN„ I, 234 ; 08; II, 2.52 ; The 
Book of the Kindred Sayings, pt. I, 295.) 

The Mallarattha or Maharashtra has been mentioned in the 
Malla. Aiiguttara Nikaya as one of the sixteen 

Mahajanapadas. The kingdom was divided 
into two parts which had for their capitals the cities of 
Kusavati or Kusinara and Pava identical probably with Kasia 
(on the smaller Gondak and in the east of the Gorakhpur 
district) and a village named Padaraona (12 miles to the 
north-cast of Kasia) respectively. 1 The Mahaparinibbana 
Suttanta states that the Siila grove of the Mallas where the 
Buddha lay in his Mahaparinibbana was situated near the 
river Iliranyavatl identical probably, as .Smith indicates, with 
the Gandak (Early Hist, of India, p. 1G7 n.). 

The Mallas had at first a monarchical constitution (Ku«a 
Jataka ; Mahaparinibbana Suttanta, Mah&sudassana Suttanta 
etc ) when their capital city had been known as Kusavati! 
But later on, in the time of the Buddha, when the monarchy 
came to be replaced by a republican constitution, the name of 
(he city was changed to Ku^nara. Besides KusinSra, the 
Mallas had other important citiesri&inely, Bhoganagara, AnupiyS 
and Uruvelakappa - in the neighbourhood of which there exist 
ed a wide forest called Mahavana 

In the Mahaparinibbana Suttanta of the Digha Nikava it 


<SL 


i The exact site ofKusmSr* is not known, but the discovery in the 
largo atnpo behind the Nirvana temple near Kaaia of an inscribed'cmmer 
plate with tho words ‘(panni) rvana-chaityc tSmrapatta iti' seems to 
support the view that Kama is probably the ancient Kusinara 
regard to the identification of Pava, wo ore still lee-; certain Carlin- j„ 
disagrees with Cunningham and seems to identify PSva with Fazilnur 
10 uii!»3H flouth-oosfc of Kasin (CAGI., p. 714). 

* B. C. Law—Some Krntriya Tribes of Ancient India, p. 149; of. SN., 
V, p. 228; AN., IV, p. 428, 
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is stated that Ananda requested the Buddha not to attain 
Mahaparinibbana in a small town like Kusinara. He suggested 
the names of great cities like Campa, Rajagaha, Savatthl, 
Slketa Kosambi, and Baranasi. But the Blessed One selected 
Kusinara as the place of his Mahaparinibbana and silenced 
Ananda by narrating the former glories of Kusavati. The 
ancient city of Kusavati had seven ramparts, four gates, and 
seven avenues of palm trees. The Buddha himself says that 
Kusinara is ancient Kusavati. It was a capital city, and was 
12 yojanas in length from east to west, and 7 yojanas in width 
north to south (DN., II, pp. 146-47). 1C0 . 

In the Mahaparinibbana Suttanta (DN., II, pp. /--16S) we 
find an account of the Buddha’s journey from Rajagaha to 
Kusinara. We are also told of halting places, the list of which 
is given in order with important events:— 

1. Rajagaha—the Buddha consulted by Ajatasattu about 
an expedition against the Vajjis. 

Ambalatthika. 

Nalanda. 

Pataligama where he crossed the Ganges. 

Kotigama. 

Ves&ll: 'while staying here at the Capala Cctiya, the 
Buddha resolved to die in three months. 

Bhandagama. _ _ 

Hatthigama, Ambagama, Jambugama, Bhoganagara. 
Pava: the Buddha here visited Cunda and fell ill by 
eating sukaramaddava. Ho recovered and started 
for Kusinara; on his way he crossed the Kakuttha 
river, reached Ambavana, proceeded to the Sala 
grove of the Mallas near Kusinara and died there. 

From a passage in the Majjhima Nikaya (V ol. I, p. 231) it 
is apparent that the Mallas were a typical example of a Sariigha* 
rajya. In the Mahaparinibbana) Suttanta, mention is made of 
a set of officers called purisas about whose duties and functions 
very little is known. 

Buddhism appears to have attracted many follower^ among 
the Mallas in Dabba (VT„ III, pp. 4 If.), Khandasunu 
B., p. 90), Roja (VT., II, S.B.E., VoL XVII, p. 139) and Slha 

(Pss B ^ p 80^ 

The political relation between the Mallas and the J^coha'is 

wa9 on the whole friendly. But there w'ere oocasionu “ v | 
between the two (cf. the story of Bandhula 1 hami • I 
Fausboll, old Edition, pp. 218-220). 


l According to tbo Papnficttsudoni, there is a t*nk by the name of 
NBdikS (II, p. 235). 
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According to the Sumangalavilasini, Kuslnara. was 25 yoja- 
nas from Rajagaha (II, p. 609). 

The ancient Cedi country lay near the Jumna and was 
Cedi contiguous to that of the Kurus. It 

corresponds roughly to modern Bundel- 
khand and the adjoining region. We are told by the Cetiya 
Jataka (No. 422) that the capital city of the Cedi country was 
Sotthivati-nagara which is most probably identical with the 
city of Suktimati or Suktisahvaya of the Mahabharata (III., 
20. 50 and XIV., 83- 2). 1 Other important towns of the 
Cedi kingdom include Sahajati (AN., Ill, p. 355) and Tripuri, 
the mediaeval capital of Tripurivishaya or Cedi. 

The Vedabbha Jiitaka (No. 48) states that the road from 
Kasi to Cedi was full of thieves and was, therefore, unsafe 
The Vessantara Jataka (Jat., VI, pp. 514-515) tells' us that 
Cetarattha was 30 yojanas distant from Jetuttara-nagara, the 
birth place of King Vessantara. Cetirattha was an important 
centre of Buddhism. In the Anguttara Nikaya (Vol. Ill 
' pp. 355-356 ; V, pp. 41 ff.; pp. 157-61) we find that Mahacunda 
while dwelling in the town of Sahajati among the Cedis deli¬ 
vered many discourses. The same Nikaya (Vol. IV, pp. 22S ft’.)* 
also tells us that Anuruddha while dwelling among the Cedis in 
the Deer Park of Pacinavamsa won Arahatship. From the 
Digha Nikaya (Vol. II, pp. 200, 201, 203) we learn that the 
Buddha went to the Cedis and other tribes while out in preach¬ 
ing. In the Samyutta Nikaya (Vol. V, 436-37) a discussion-on 
the four aryan truths js__recorded to have taken place among 
the bhikkhus wTio dwelt among fheX'edii in the Sahancanika. 

The kingdom of the Vu liisus or Vatsas is mentioned in the 
Vain a or Vatua Anguttara Nikaya as one of the sixteen 
great countries of India. The capital of 
the country was Kaunambl identical with modern Kosam near 
Allahabad. The Bhagga (i.e Bharga) state of Suihsumaragiri 
was a dependency of the Vatsa kingdom (Jataka No. 353 • 
Bhandarkar, Carmichael lectures, p. 63). This is confirmed 
by the Mahabharata (II, 30, 10-11) and the Harivamsa (29 73) 
which testify to the close association of these two realms 2 
In the Digha Nikaya (Vol. II, pp. 146, 169) we find that 
Kosambi was suggested as one of the great cities where 



1 GD., p. vii. In the medieval period the southern frontiers of Cedi- 
extended to the hanks of the IVarm-uJa (Alekalasutft). • Nadinatu Melcola- 
suttt nj-ipanSm Kanavigrahah | Kawnfimchu Sur3nanda<$ (Jedi-mandala 
mandanarii ’ li. (Karpuramanjan, p. 182). The great epic ment ion a 
river called Suktimati which flowed by the capital of Rtiia Unaricara 
of Cedi-Viahaya—PHAI., p. 81. 

2 PHAI., p. 84. Dr. Ray Chaudhuri points out that epic tradition 
attributes the foundation of the city of Kaunambl to a Cedi prince (Ram. 
J, 32, ‘10; Mbh. I, 83. 31). Tho origin of the Vatsa people, however, is 
traced to a King of Km (Hv., 29, 73; Mbh. XII, 49, 80; PHAI., p. S3). 






the Blessed one should attain Mahaparinibbana. In the 
Sutta Nipata Commentary (Vol. II, p. 584) we are told that 
the city of Kosambi was visited by the followers of Bavarl, a 
leader of the Jatilas. Pindola Bharadvaja dwelt at Ghositarama 
at Kosambi. From the Psalms of the Brethren (pp. 110-111 \ 
we know that he was the son of the Chaplain to King Udena of 
Kosambi. He went to Rajagaha, entered the Order and in due 
time attained the sixfold abhiiina (supernatural knowledge). 
In the Samyutta (Vol. IV, pp. 110-112) a conversation on 
religious subjects which took place between King Udena of 
Kosambi and Pindola Bharadvaja is related. While the 
Buddha was staying at Ghositarama at Kosambi, he held dis¬ 
courses on Dhamma, Vinaya, etc. (VT., pt. Ill, p. 233). 

In the ancient literature mention is made of two Kuru 
Knru countries, Uttarakuru and Dakkhinakuru. 

The Kuru country mentioned in the Rg- 
veda is probably the Uttarakuru of later times which is alluded 
to in Pali literature as a mythical region. Its extent is, however, 
given as 8,000 yojanas (Smv., II, p. 623). References to the 
southern Kuru country are frequent in Buddhist literature. 
The Papancasildam says (Vol. I, p. 225) that fhere wa9 a 
janapada named Kuru and its kings used to bo called Kurus. 
In the Ahguttara Nikaya (Vol. I, p. 213; IV, pp. 252. 256, 
260) Kuru is mentioned as one of the sixteen mahajanapadas. 
At Kammassadhamma, one of the Kuru towns, the Buddha 
delivered some profound discourses to the Kurus: the Maha- 
nidana and the Mahasatipatthana Suttantas of the Dlgha 
Nikaya (Vol. II). The tkera Ratthapala, whose verses are still 
preserved in the Therigatha, was a Kuru noble and was born 
in the town of Thullakotthika in the country of the Kurus 
(p8S. B., pp. 302-307). He is also mentioned in the Majjliima 
Nikaya (II, pp. G5 foil.) as holding a religious discussion with 
King Koravya. From the Dhammapada Commentary (III, 
pp. 241-47) we learn that Aggidatta, a chaplain of the King 
Mahakosala of Kosala, after renouncing the world, lived in a 
place between the eastern dominion of Aiiga-Magadha and 
the Kuru country. Of smaller towns mention is made in the 
Pali texts of Thullakotthika and Kammassadhamma. 

The PapaficasudanI (Vol. I, pp. 225-220) gives us a story 
of the origin of the Kurus. It is stated that King Mandliafa, 
a OakkavattI king of Jambudipa, conquered pubbavidcha, 
Aparagoyana, and Uttarakuru besides the devalokas. While 
returning from Uttarakuru a large number of the inhabitants 
of that country followed Mandh1it& to Jambudipa, anrf the 
place in Jambudipa where they settled became known as 
Kururattham including provinces, villages, towns, etc. This 
explains the word * Kurusu * occ urring iu Pali Buddhist literature. 
The Buddha is said to have delivered a number of religious dis¬ 
courses in the Kuru country and a large numbei of people 
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embraced Buddhism (AN., V, pp. 29-32; SN., II, pp. 92-93 and 
pp. 107 ff.; MN., I, pp. 55 foil.; pp. 501 ff.; Ibid., II, pp. 201 
ff.; DN., II, pp. 55 ff.). 

The ancient Kura country may be said to have comprised 
the Kurukshetra or Thaneswar. The district included Sonapat, 
Amin, Karnal, and Panipat, and was situated between the 
Saraswatl on the north and Drishadvati on the south. 

According to the Maha-sutasoma Jataka (No. 537), the 
Kuru country was three hundred leagues in extent 
(‘ tiyojana-sate Kururatthe ’), and the capital city of Indapatta 
extended over seven leagues (sattayojanike Indapattanagare— 
Jat., No. 537). It is stated in the Jatakas (Nos. 413 and 495) 
that the ruling dynasty belonged to the Yudhitthila gotta (i.e., 
the family of Yudhisthira). Of kings and princes of the Kurus 
mention is made of the following in the Jatakas: Dhananjaya 
Koravya (Kurudhamma Jataka, No. 270; Dbumakari Jataka, 
No. 413; Sambhava Jataka, No. 515; Vidhurapandita Jataka, 
No. 545), Koravya (Dasabrahmana Jataka, No. 495; Maha- 
.'Utasoma Jataka, No. 537), and Sutasoma (Mahasutasoma 
Jataka). j 

Like the Kuru country, the Paficala country too, which, 
Pan cal a by the way, is also mentioned in the 

Ariguttara Nikaya as one of the sixteen 
mahajanapadas of Jambudipa, was divided into two divisions: 
the northern or Uttara Paficala and the southern or Dakshina 
Paficala, the Bhagirathi forming the dividing line. In the 
Divyavadana we read of two Paficala vishayas: Uttara 
Paficala and Daksliina Paficala. The Jatakas as well as the 
M&habhtLiata also refer to these two divisions of the country. 1 
According to the Di- yavadiin t (p. 435) the capital of Uttara 
Paficala was Hastinaphra, but the Kurabhakara Jataka (Cowell’s 
Jat., Ill, p. 230) that the capital of Uttara Paficala was 

Kara pillanagara and that a king named Dummukha ruled there. 
But according to the Mahabharata, Northern Paficala had its 
capital at Ahicchatra or Chatravati 2 (identical with modern 
Ramnagar in the Bareilly district) while southern Paficala had 
its capital at Kampilya (Mbh. 138, 73-74), identical with modern 
Kampil in the Parokhabad district, U.P. This apparent 
discrepancy in the two evidences is reconciled when we 
take into account that 1 a great struggle raged in ancient 


1 Vedic texts, however, rofer to an eastern and western <h'vieion of 
the country (Vedic Index, I, 469). 7he Paiicalas were known by tho 
name of Krivi in the Satapatha brahmana. The Krivis appear in the 
Rgveda as settled on the Sindhu (Indus) and Asikni (Chenab) —C-AGI., 
p. 706. 

2 The old mime of Ahicchatra is Adhicchatra (preserved in an inscrip¬ 
tion ; Ludor's list of Brahmi inscriptions. Index) which is nearer to tin 
Greek form of Adisadra of Ptolemy (McCrindle’s Ancient India as doecribed 
by Ptolemy, p. 133— Ed. S. N. Majumder, 1927). 
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times between the Kurus and the Pancalas lor the possession of 
Uttara Paiicala. Sometimes Uttara Pancala was included in 
Kururattha (Somanassa Jataka, No. *>05 , Mbh. I, 138) and had 
its capital at Hastinapura (Dvd., p. 435), at other times it formed 
a part of Kampillarattha (Brahmadatta Jataka, No. 323; 
Jayaddisa Jataka, No. 513; and Gandatindu Jataka, No. 520). 
Sometimes Kangs of Kampillarattha held court at Uttara Pail- 
calanagara; at other times Kings of Uttara Pancalarat-tha held 
court at Kampilla (Kumbhakara Jataka, No. 408)This is 
the reason why King Dummukha of Uttara Pancala had his 
capital not at Ahicchatra but at Kampillanagara. 

The Samyutta Nikaya tells us of Visakha of the Pancalas 
who inspired the Bhikkhus with pious discourse delivered nicely 
in the meeting hall (Book of the Kindred Sayings, Vol. 11, 
p. 190). From the Psalms of the Brethren (pp. 152-153) we learn 
that Visakha was the son of the daughter of the King of the 
Pancalas. On the death of his father, he succeeded to his title. 
But when he heard the Buddha preaching the Norm, he left the 
world. He followed the Blessed One to SavatthI and won insight 
and sixfold abhinna. Another Pancala King named Culani 
Brahmadatta is mentioned in the Maha-Ummagga Jataka (No. 
546) as well as in the Uttaradhyayana sutra (S.B.E., XLV, 
57 _( 51 ) > the Svapnavasavadatta (Act V) and the Ram ay ana 
(I 32). 

' ’ pancala was originally the country north and west of Delhi 
from the foot of the Himalaya to the river Chambal, but it was 
divided into North and South Pancala, separated by the Ganges. 
It roughly corresponds to modern Budaon, l urrukhabad and 
the adjoining districts of the United Provinces. 

The Matsya Country comprises the modern territory oi 
Jaipur; it included the whole of the 
Matsya. present territory of Alwar with a portion 

of Bharatpur. From the Anguttara Nikaya (Vol. I, p. 213; 
IV, pp. 252, 256, 260) we know that, the Matsya country was 
included in the traditional list of the sixteen Mahajanapadas. 
The Janavasabha Suttanta (DN., II, p. 200) tells us of the 
Matsyas or Macchas in connection with the account of tho 
Buddha’s stay at Nadika. In the Vidhura Pandita Jataka 
(Cowell’s Jataka, VI, p. 137) we read that the Macchas witnessed 
the dice-play of the King of the Kurus with the Yakkha 
Pimnaka 

The country of the Matsyas (RV., VII, 18, 6 ; Gopatha Br., 
I, 2, 9, Bibliotheca Indica Series) lay to the south or south¬ 
west of Indraprastha and to the south of Surasena. I 10 
capital of the Matsya country was Viratanagara or vairap, so 
called because it w r as the capital of Virata, King ot the 
Matsyas. 


i PHAI., p. 85. 
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In the Anguttara Nikaya, the Surasena country is men- 
tioned as one of the sixteen Mahajana- 
padas. In one of the Jatakas (Cowell’s 
Jat., Vol. VI, p. 137) we are told that the Surasenas along with 
the Pancalas, Matsyas and Madda3 witnessed a dice-play 
between Dliananjaya Korabba and Punnaka Yakkha. The 
country had its capital at Madhura or Mathura, which like 
KaiFambi stood on the river Yamuna. The ancient Greek 
writers refer to the Surasena country 1 as Sourasenoi and its 
capital as Methora. From Saiikissa, the place of the Buddha’s 
descent from heaven, to Mathura it was a distance of 4 yojanas 
(Kaccayana’s Pali Grammar, S. C. Vidyabliu$an’s Ed", Book 
III, Chap. I, p. 157), 

Buddhism was predominant in Mathura for several cen¬ 
turies. The Vimanavatthu commentary (pp. 118-110) tells us 
of a woman of Uttara Madhura who by offering alms to the 
Buddha was reborn in the Tavatimsa heaven. One of the most 
important suttas on the subject of caste was delivered by 
Mahakaccayana in Madhura (MN., Vol. II, pp. 83 ff.). From 
the Anguttara Nikaya (Vol. II, p. 57) we know that when the 
Buddha was once proceeding from Mathura to Verauji, he 
halted under a tree and there he was worshipped by many 
householders of either sex. In the Ghata Jataka (Cowell’s 
Jataka, Vol. IV, pp. 50-52) we read that Mahasagara w r as the 
King of Upper Madhura and that he had two sons whose ac¬ 
counts are recorded there as well as in the Petavatthu Com¬ 
mentary (pp. Ill ff.). 

The epic and pauranic story of Kamsa’s attempt to make 
him elf a tyrant at Mathura by o verpowering the Yadavay and 
his consequent death at the hands of Krishna is not only 
referred to by Patafijali but also by the Ghata Jataka (No. 454). 
The Ghata Jataka also confirms the brahmanical tradition about 
the association of Krishna Vasudeva’s family with Mathura 
(PHAI., p. 89). ‘The Buddhist texts refer to Avantiputta, 
King of the Surasenas, in the time of Mahakaccana who was the 
first among the chief disciples of 6&kyamuni through whose 
agency Buddhism gained ground in the Mathura region * (Ibid 
p. 90). " 

When Megasthenes wrote about the Surasenas, Mathura 
must have formed a part of the Maurya Empire. During the 
Kushana supremacy, Mathura again became important as a 
centre of Buddhist religion and culture. Numerous dated and 
undated images of Buddhas and Bodhisattwas as well as ins¬ 
criptions have been unearthed here. 


1 MadJm, King of the Daityas, and hip son Lavara are said to have 
reigned at. Mathura, Satrughna, the brother of Rtinm, killed Lavana and 
hunt MadhurK or Mathura. A :;on of Satnighna was Surasena after whom 
the country is so called (Viyu Puraria)—CAGI., p. 706. 
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Mathura or Madhura is generally identified with Maholi, 5 
miles to the south-west of the present town of Mathura or 
Muttra. 

There was a second Mathura or Madhura in ancient India. 
It was the second capital of the Pandya kingdom on the river 
Vaigi, in the province of Madras. It was called Daksliin. - 
Mathura to distinguish it from Mathura of the north. 

In the Aiiguttara Nikaya Assaka is mentioned as one of 
, the sixteen Mahajanapadas of Jambudipa 

Assaka. (AN ., I, p. 213 ; IV, pp. 252, 256, 260). 

From the Mahagovinda Suttanta of the Digha Nikaya (Vol. H, 
p. 235) we learn that Potana was the capital city of the Assakas. 
In the Sutta-nipata (verse 977) we find, however, mention of 
another Assaka country in the Dakkhinapatha. We are told 
that the brahmin Bavari lived on the banks of the Godavari in 
the Assaka territory in close proximity to A]aka or Mulaka (the 
district round Paithan). In a Jataka story (Jat., Ill, pp. 3-5) 
we find that the relationship between King Kalinga of Dantapura 
and King Assaka of Potana, was at first hostile. But afterwards 
the two kings lived amicably. In the Vimiinavattku Com¬ 
mentary (pp. 259 ff.) we find the story of an Assaka king who 
was ordained by Mahakaccayana. In the Commontary the 
capital city is named Potanagara. 

It should be noticed that the name of the capital city of 
the Assaka country is given both as Potali and Potana. It 
may seriously be asked if the two names are identical though 
their identity has always been accepted without doubt. At one 
time the city of Potaii was included in the kingdom of KasI, 
for in the Assaka Jataka (Jat., II, p. 155) we are told that there 
was once a King named Assaka who reigned in Potali which is 
stated to be a city in the kingdom of KasI. The Cullakfilinga 
Jataka (Jat., Ill, p. 3) mentions another King of Assaka named 
Arttna and refers to a victory which he won over the King of 
Kalinga. In the Bathigumpha inscription of King Kharaveia. 
it is stated that King Kharaveia, without taking into account 
King Satakarni, oaused a large army to move towards the 
western quarter (Pachima disam) and strike terror into Asuka 
(or Asikft) nagara. The Assaka of the Cullakaliuga Jataka 
and the Asikanag&ra of the Hathigumphil inscription arc pro¬ 
bably identical with the Assaka of the Suttanipata which is 
stated to be located on the Godavari. 

Assaka represents the Sanskrit Asmaka (or A6vaka) which 
has been mentioned by Asanga in hi^ Sutralankara as a country 
in the basis of the Indus. Asanga ’s Asmaka seems, therefore, 
to be identical with the Kingdom of Assaktmus ol The Greek 
writers which lay to the east of the SaraswatT at a distance of 
about 25 miles from the sea on the Swat Valley. The A4makns 
are also mentioned by P&nini (IV, I, 173). They are placed 
in the north-west by the authors of the Markandeya Parana 
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and the Brihat-samhita. It was a branch of this people of the 
north-west that probably settled in the territory known in the 
Ahguttara Nikaya as Assaka Mahajanapada whose capital was 
Potana or Potali, the Paudanya of the Mahabharata (1, 77, 47). 
In early Pali literature Assaka has been distinguished from 
Mulaka which lay to its north, but has always been associated 
with Avanti which lay immediately to the north-east. At the 
time of the Buddha, the Assakas had another settlement on 
the Godavari (S. Nip., V, 977) as already mentioned. This is 
probably referred to in the Cullakalinga Jataka and in the 
Hathigumpha inscription. Bhattaswami, the commentator of 
Kautily&’s Arthasastra identifies Asmaka, the contiguous terri¬ 
tory of Avanti, with Maharashtra. Practically speaking, there¬ 
fore, the Assaka country of the Buddhists, whether it be 
identical with Maharashtra or located on the Godavari, lay 
outside the pale of the MadhyadeSa. 

Avanti is mentioned in the Ahguttara Nikaya as one of 
. . the sixteen great janapadas. From the 

Dlpavaiiisa (Oldenberg’s ed., p. 57) we 
know that UjjenI, the capital of Avanti, was built by 
Accutagami. UjjenI is also referred to in Minor Rock Edict 
No. 2 of Asoka. A kumara was in charge of a province with 
his headquarters at UjjenI. 

Avanti roughly corresponds to modem Malwa Nimar and 
adjoining parts of the Central Provinces. Prof. Bhandarkar 
has rightly pointed out that anciont Avanti was divided into 
two parts ; the northern part had its capital at UjjenI and the 
southern part called Avanti Dakshinapatha had its capital at 
Mahissatl or Ma hisruatl (CL., p. 54). The Mahagovinda suttanta 
of’The Dig] a states that Mahissati was the capital of 

the Avantis whose King was Vessabhu. This apparently refers 
to the Avanti country in the Dakshinapatha. The distinction 
is however noticed in the Mahabharata where Avanti and 
Mahismatl are said to be two differenLcountries (II, 31, 10). 
Among other cities of Avanti referred to in Buddhist and Jain 
works, mention may be made of Kuraraghara and Sudarsana- 
pura (B. C. Law, Ancient Mid-Indian K^atriya Tribes, p. 148; 
Kath&ko$a, 18). 

Avanti was an important centre of Buddhism. Some of 
the leading theras and therls were either born or resided there, 
e.g., Abhayakumara (Th G.C., 39), Isidasl (Therl G.C., 261-64), 
I.sidatta (Th. G., 120), Sonakutikaima (VT., pt. II, p. 32 ; Th. G., 
369 ; Udana, V, 6), and Mabakaccana (SN., Ill, p. 9 ; Ibid., IV, 
p. 117* AN., I, p. 23, Vol. V, 46; MN., Ill, pp. 194, 223). 
From the Psalms of the Brethren (pp. 238-239) we learn that 
Kaecayana the Great was born at UjjenI in the family of the 
Chaplain of King Candapajjota. It is expressly stated that 
Mabakaccana converted the King to the Buddhist faith, The 
Dhammapada commentary (Vol. V, p 101) tells us that vdicn 
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Mahakaocana was living at the city of Kuraraghara in Avanti, 
he ordained an upasaka named Sonakutikanna. The Psalms of 
the Brethren (p. 107) tells us that the Thera Isidatta was one 
of the converts of Mahakaccavana. He was bom in the king¬ 
dom of Avanti at Velugama. 

The commentary on verses 21-23 of the Dhammapada giv. s 
a romantic story of the way in which a matrimonial alliance was 
established between the royal families of Kosambi and Avanti. 
At the time of the Buddha, India was dividedlnto small inde¬ 
pendent kingdoms. Of these kingdoms Magadha under Bimbi- 
sara and Ajatasattu, Kosala under Pasenadi, Avanti under 
Pajjota, and Kosambi under Udena, played important roles in 
the political drama of India in the sixth and fifth centuries B.C. 
There was rivalry among these powers, each trying to extend 
its supremacy at the cost of another. Accordingly we find 
Pajjota trying to extend his supremacy over Udena. Pajjota, 
however, could not achieve his object. In the end Pajjota gave 
his daughter Vasavadatta in marriage to Udena. This matri¬ 
monial alliance saved Kosambi from being conquered by Paj¬ 
jota. Udena also established a matrimonial alliance with the 
King of Magadha. These two royal marriages were essentially 
necessary for the maintenance of the political independence of 
Kosambi which, however, served as a buffer state between 
Avanti and Magadha. Had not Udena contracted these al¬ 
liances, Kosambi would have fallen an easy prey to the over 
growing powers of Magadha and Avanti. 

In the Mahavastu (A Study of the Mahavastu, pp. 156-57) 
we read that the Buddha, desirous of 
janapadas, Nigamas, preaching the Dhamma to the Panca- 
Nagaras, Gamas, etc.— vaffg jy a bhikkhus who were then in Bena- 
Apara-Gaya. Qut from UrU vilva. Prom Uru- 

vilva the Buddha came to Gaya, from Gaya to Apara-Gaya 
where he was invited by Sudarsana, King of Snakes. He then 
came to Vesali whence he went to a city named OundadVila, 
where he announced to the Ajivika named Upaka that without 
a master he had become 4 Buddha’. 

. , To the east of Rajagaha was the brali- 

. m a 8 & 9 .6. mux village of Ambasanda (DN. } II, p 

Once the Buddha dwelt at Andhakavinda in Magadha. It 
Is said that the Brahma Sahampati paw 
dhakavmda. the Blegsed Une thiere an( i uttered some 

verses in his presence (SN., 1. p. 154). 

There are references to Ayojjha in Pali literature. In the 
Avoiiha Sariiyuttr (Vol. Ill, V 140) we arc told 

Ayojjna. that the Buddha once dwelt m Ayojjha 

on the bank of the Ganges. During the Buddhist period, 
Ayojjha on the Sarayu was the capital of Dakshina Kosala, 
while that of Uttara Kosala was S&vatthI on the R&pti. 
Ayojjhii represents Sanskrit Ayodhva of the Uamayana nml 
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A-yu-te of Yuan Chwang who places it 600 li to the south-east 
of the neighbourhood of Navadevakula city identified with Newal 
in Unao district, U.P. Ayodhya is only a mile from Fvzabad. 
The janapada roughly corresponds to modern Oudli. 

Andhapura is mentioned in the Serivanija Jataka (Jat., 

4ndba D ura. Vo1 - P- HI). It is said that two 

P dealers in pots and pans, who were 

inhabitants of the kingdom of Seri, came across the river 
Telavuha and entered the city of Andhapura and sot about 
hawking the wares round the streets. 

In the Tipallattkamiga Jataka (Jat., Vol. I, p. 1G0) it is 
£l av i said that hard by the town of Ajavi was 

, ‘ the AggSjava Cetiya. The Buddha while 

dwelling in x\ggalav& shrine near Alavi told a storv concern¬ 
ing the regulation to be observed in the building of cells. 
Afavi has been identified by General Cunningham and Dr. 
Hoernle with Newal or Nawal in Unao district in U.p! 
According to Mr. Nandalal Dey, Ajavi is Aviwa, 27 miles north¬ 
east of Etwah. 

Near the town of Anupiya was the Anupiya mango grove. 

Anupiva While dwelling once in this grove, the 

Blessed One told a story about the Elder 
Bhaddiya who joined the * Brotherhood ’ in the company of 
the six young nobles with whom was Upali (Sukhavihari Jataka, 
Jat., Vol. I, p. 140). 

In the Cetiya Jataka (Jat., Vol. Ill, p. 460) wc are told 

\ssapuro that four sons of the King of Ceti built five 

cities: Hatthipura. Assapura, Sihapura, 
Uttara Pancala, and Daddarapura. Hatthipura was built on 
the spot where the king’s son saw a whito royal elephant. Assa- 
pura was named as such as the king’s son laid out the city 
in t he very place where be saw a royal horse which u as white. 
Sihapura was named from a maned lion. Daddarapura was 
named from the two mountains striking against each other and 
making the sound of ‘ Daddara ’. 

It is difficult to identify the cities named in this Jataka. 
Sihapura, however, may be taken to represent Yuan Chwang’s 
Seng-ho-pu-lo, or Singhapura situated at 700 li or 117 miles to 
the east of Taxila. But this is a mere conjecture and the 
Jataka story cannot possibly be surmised to relate to the 
(.’andhara region. Hatthipura again, however, may be taken 
to represent Hastinapura. traditionally identified with an old 
town in Mawana tahsil, Merat (CAGI., p. 702). 

In the Mahaparinibbana Suttanta (DN., II) we are told 

A ji . ^ that the Bulis of Allakappa obtained the 

possession of a portion of the relics of the 
Budiiha and built a Btupa over them. The Bulis. like the 
Liochavis of Vcsali, the Videhas of Mithila, the Siikiyas of 
KapiJavatthu, the Koliyas of Kamagama, the Bhaggas of 
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Sumsumara hill and the Moriyas of Pipphalivana, had a re¬ 
publican form of government. But their importance as a 
republican state was not very great. 

Materials regarding the Bulls in Pah literature are very 
meagre The Dhammapada Commentary (Harvard Oriental 
Series 28, p. 247), however, refers to the kingdom of Allakappa. 
It was" ten leagues in extent and its king was in intimate 
relationship with King Vethadipaka of Vethadlpa. In Beal’s 
Si-yu-ki, Vethadlpa, the native land of Brahmana Drona, lias 
been stated to be situated on the way from Masar in the 
Shahabad district to Vaisali. It may, therefore, be assumed 
that Allakappa lay not very far from Vethadlpa. 

Visakha was born in the city of Bhad- 
Bhaddiya. diya in the Ahga kingdom (Dh.C., Vol. I, p. 

384). 

The village of Beluva was in Vesali 
(SN., Vol. V, p. 152). 

Bhandagama was situatod in the coun¬ 
try of the Vajjis (AN., II, p. I). 

Jataka (Jat., Vol. II, p. 171) we find a 
reference to the kingdom of Bharn ruled 
over by a king named Bharu. It is diffi¬ 
cult to locate the kingdom. 

Bahadagojatira is mentioned in the Barhut inscriptions. 

The location of the place is unknown. The 
Bahadrtgojatira. name> however, implies that the place was 

on the bank of a river crossed by bullocks, cows, and goats 
(Barhut Inscriptions by Barua and Sink a, p. 7). 

Bibikanadikata is referred to in the Barhut inscriptions. 
„.... ... This, as its name implies, was a place in the 

Bibikanadikata. q{ ^ Bimbika rfver. But a rivet 

or a country of this name has not as yet been traced in any 
known list of geographical names (Ibid., p. 8). 

Bodhicaka, mentioned in the Barhut inscriptions, is Sans- 
Boilhi< k krit Bodhicakra. It is doubtful if this 

was the name of a locality though a simi¬ 
lar name Ekacakra is met with in the Pauranic list of places 
(Ibid., p. 28). 

In the Mahadhainmapala Jataka (Jat., IV, p. 50) we road 
DhumnnapSlagaina thafc Dhammapalagama was- included in 

° the kingdom of Kasl. 

Dabha is probably identical with Sanskrit Barb ha men- 
n . . tioned in the Brahmanda and a few otnor 

Pur&nas as a country located on the Lulls. 
It is mentioned in the Barhut inscriptions. 

In the Maliavastu the i- ditional list sixteen 

Mah&j* napadas is reierreil to, but the 
DasSrpa. numP3 0 f the countries are not given. 

Bnt a long list of countries is givenincounection with the 


BeluvagSma. 

BhandagSma. 

In the Bharu 
Bharu. 
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distribution of knowledge by the Buddha in various countries 
(A Study of the Mahavastu, p. 9). The list, however, slightly 
differs from the traditional list of the sixteen Mahajanapadas 
found in the Anguttara Nikaya. The Mahavastu list agrees 
with the Anguttara list except in this that the former omits 
Gandhara and Kamboja and mentions Sivi and Dasarna coun¬ 


tries instead. 

Dasarna has been mentioned in the Mahabharata (II, 5-10) 
as well as in the Meghadutam of Kalidasa (24-25), and is 
generally identified with Vidisa or Bhilsa region in the Central 
Provinces. 

From the Samyutta Nikaya (Vol. I, p. Ill) we know that 

Eka 3 5 la the Buddha once stayed among the Kosa- 

lan3 at the brahmin village of Ekasala. 

In the Samyutta Nikaya (Vol. I, p. 172) we find a reference 

FkaiiGla to tlie bra ^ min village of Ekanala. It 

was in Magadha. We are told that the 
Blessed One once stayed on the Dakkhinagiri at Ekanala. 

In the Petavatthu (p. 20) there is a reference to the city 
of Erakaccha of the Dasannas. It is 
difficult to identify the Dasanna country, 
or to ascertain in which division it was located. 

It was at Isipatana Migadaya 1 that the Buddha for the 
first time delivered the Dhammacakka- 
pavattana Sutta and converted the 
bhikkhus (MN., I, pp. 170 ff.; cf. SN., V, 
The Migadaya wa3 situated in Isipatana. 
It i3 Sarnath, six miles from Benares. 

In the Sutta Nipata (p. 47) we are told that once the 
q - Buddha dwelt at Gaya. The Yakkha 

Suciloma, it is said, threatened to harm 
the Blessed One, if he could not answer his questions. The 
Buddha said, in reply to the questions asked, that all passions 
proceeded from the body. Gaya comprises the modern town 
of Shahebganj on the northern side and the ancient town of Gaya 
on the southern side. Buddhagaya is six miles to the south of 
Gaya. 


Erakaccha. 


Isipatana. 

Pancavaggiya 
pp. 420 ff.). 


1 In the Divyavadiuia (pp. 389-94) we read that Asoka intimated 
his desire to the Thera T pagupta that be (Asoka) would worship and make 
those places (by erecting thupas), which hod been visited by the Buddha, 
out of compassion for the people who will como next (For the next genera¬ 
tion). Asoka visited the Lumbinivana (the place of Buddha’s birth), the 
Bodhimula (where the Buddha attained Enlightenment), Isipatana 
M .adaya (where the Buddha first preached his sormon) and Kusinagara 
(whore the Buddha attained t lie Mahftparinibbana). He also visited other 
pianos connected with the life and activities of the Buddha. Thus the 
Divynvadana account of Anoka's pilgrimage to the Buddhist sacred 
places corroborates what Asoka says in his lithio records (K.E., VIII). 
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Haliddavasana. 


In the Mahaparinibbana Suttanta (DN., II, p. 123) and in 
the Samyutta Nikaya (IV, p. 109) mention 
Hatthigama. - g made 0 f Hatthigama. It was in the 

Vajji country. From the Mahaparinibbana Suttanta we know 
that the Buddha in course of his journey from Rajagaha to 
Kusinara passed through Hatthigama. 

Haliddavasana, a village in the Koliya country was visited 
by the Buddha (SN., V, p. 115)., The 
Koliya country lay to the east of the Sakya 
territory. They had their capital at Kamagama. The intro¬ 
duction to the Kunala Jataka says that the Sakya and Koliya 
tribes had the river Rohini wTrich flowed between Kapilavastu 
and Ramagama. Both the tribes had the river confined by a 
single dam and they cultivated their crops by means of water 
of this river (Cowell’s edition, Vol. V, pp. 219 foil.). From the 
Theragathii (Verse 529, p. 56) it appears that the territories of 
the Sakyas and the Koliyas lay side by side and the river Rohini 
formed the boundary between the two clans. 

Majjhima propagated the Buddhist faith in the Hima- 
TT . . , vantapadesa (Mv., Chap. XII). It has 

Uunavantapadesa. been idenfcifie d by some with Tibet but 

Fergusson identifies it wdth Nepal. What is Himavantapadesa 
in the Mahavamsa is, however, stated to be Cinarattha men¬ 
tioned in the Sasanavamsa (p. 13). Prof. Rhys Davids identifies 
Himavantapadesa with the Central Himalayas. It is 3,000 
yojanas in extent (Papancasudani, II, p. 6). 

Icchanangala was a brahmanagama in Kosala. Once the 
Buddha stayed at that village in the 
Icchanangala. Icchanangalavanasanda (AN., Ill, pp. 30, 

341; Ibid., IV, p. 340). In the Suttanipata (p. 115) the name 
of the village is given as Icchanamkala. 

In the Anguttara Nikaya (Vol. IV, p. 354) it is said that 
T _ once the Buddha was staying at the 

jantugama. Calika-pabbata in Calika. The venerable 

Moghiya approached the Master and requested the Lord to per¬ 
mit him to go about for alms in Jantugama. The Blessed One 
gave his permission and the latter went about for alms and 
in due course came up to the bank of the river Kimikala. 

. Kakamdi is mentioned in the Barhut 
inscriptions. The location of the placo is 


Kakariidi. 

unknown. 

Khujatimduka is mentioned 
Khujafciinduka. 


...in the Barhut inscriptions. 

The location of the place is unknown. ^ I he 
Puranas mention Kubjaka and Kubjamra 
among the holy places of India, but they do not seem to have 
any connection whatsoever with Khujatimduka. 


From the Dhammapada Commentary (Vol. I, p. 96) 


we 


Kalrtvalag&maka. 


know that the village of Kalavala was in 
the Magaclharattha. VVe are told that 
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while residing near this village Moggallana fell into sloth on the 
7th day after the day of his reception into the Order. Aroused 
by the Master, Moggallana shook off sloth and completed 
meditation leading to the three higher paths and attained the 
goal of Perfection of Knowledge of chief disciples. 

In the Mahavagga (VT., II, p. 38) as well as in the Sumaii- 
. . galavilasini (II, p.429), Kajangala is stated 

ajangaa. ^ have been the eastern limit of the 

Maj jhimadesa. It is the Ka-chu-wen-ki-lo of Yuan Chwang who 
says that it was 2,000 li in circuit (Watters, II, p. 182). It 
is mentioned as Kajangala in the commentary on the Rarna- 
palacarita (Anc. Geo. of India, p. 723). A Jataka story tells 
us (Jat., IV, 310) that Kajangala was, even in Buddha’s" time, 
an ancient place where food could easily be got (dabbasambhara 
sulabha). 

From the Milinda-panho (p. 10) we know that it was a 
brahmanagama and was the place of Nagasena’s birth. The 
Anguttara Nikaya (Vol. V, p. 54) tells us that the Buddha once 
dwelt at Veluvana in Kajangala. In the Majjhima Nikaya (Vol. 
Ill, p. 298) we read that the Buddha resided at Mukheluvana 
in Kajangala and delivered the Indriyabhavana Sutta. 

From the Samyutta Nikaya (Vol. V. p. 431) we know that 

^ Kotigama was a village of the Vajjians. 

o igama. From the Mahaparinibbana Suttanta (DN., 

II, pp. 90-91) we know that the Buddha in course of the journey 
from Rajagaha to Kueinara passed through Kotigama. 

From the Asatarupa Jataka (Jat., Vol. I, 407) we know 
. that near the city of Kundiya was the 

k Kundadhanavana where the Buddha told 

o. story about Suppavasa, a lay sister, who was a daughter of 
King Koliya. 

Kapilavatthu was the capital of the 6akya country, named 

Kapilavatthu a ^ ter Kapila. The Lalitavistara 

calls it Kapilavastu and sometimes Kapi- 
lapura (p. 243) or Kapilixhvayapura (p. 28). These names occur 
also in the Mahavastu (Vol. II, p. 11, line 3). The Divyavadana 
(p. 54K) also connects Kapilavastu with the sage Kapila. The 
Buddhaoarita (Book f. V. 2) also mentions it as Kapilasya vastu . 
The Mahavastu says that Kapilavastu was surrounded by seven 
walls (Vol. II, p. 75). 

The importance of the Sakyas in Indian history is due to 
the birth of the Buddha among them. The Mahavastu (I, pp. 
348 foil.) gives a story of the foundation of Kapilavastu and the 
settlement of the Sakyas there. According to Yuan Chwang it 
was about 500 li south-east from the neighbourhood of vSravasth 

Besides Kapilavastu there were also other Pukya towns: 
C’atuma. Samagama, Ulumpa, Devadaha, Hakkara, Pda vat I and 
Khoraadussa. 

The episode of Pasenadrs marriage with Vasavakbattiya, 
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one of the daughters of a Sakya chief bv a slave girl, proves 
how proud and aristocratic the Sakyas were. Some of tlio 
Sakya ladies, who became nuns, have left behind them poems 
and songs that are preserved in the Psalms of the Sisters: 
Tissa (Pss.S., iq>. 12-13), Abliirupananda (Ibid., pp. 22-23), 
Mifcta (Ibid., p. 29) and Sundarinanda (Ibid., pp. 55-57). 

The administrative and judicial business of the Sakya clan 
was carried out in their Santhagara or Mote hall at Kapila- 
vatthu (Buddhist India, p. 19). The Lalitavistara gives 500 as 
the number of the members of the Sakya Council (pp. 136-137). 

In the Dhammapada Commentary (III, p. 254) we are 
told that the Sakyas and the Koliyas caused the waters of the 
river Rohini to be confined by a single darn between the city of 
Kapilavatthu and the city of Koliya, and cultivated the fields 
on both sides of the river. Once a quarrel broke out between 
the Sakiyas and the Koliyas regarding the possession of the 
river. The Buddha knowing that the quarrel would result in 
the destruction of both went to the place of the scene and 
brought about conciliation. 

In one of the Jatakas (Jat., IV, pp. 144 ff.) we are told 
that Vidudabha, in order to crush the Sakiyas who deceived 
his father by giving him a daughter of a slave girl to marry, 
deposed his father and became king. He marched out with a 
large army and succeeded in annihilating the Sakiyas. But he 
with his army met with destruction. 

In the Mahavamsa Tika (pp. 119-121) we are told that 
some Sakiyas being oppressed by King Vidudabha fled to the 
Himalayas where they built the Moriyanagara. It is now 
generally accepted that Candagutta, grandfather of Asoka the 
Great, belonged to the Moriya clan which had its seat of 
government at Pipphalivana. Kapilavatthu is referred to in 
both the Ceylonese chronicles, the Dlpavamsa and the Maha¬ 
vamsa. 

Yuan Chwang visited Kapilavastu, the towns of Kraku- 
candra and Konagamana and LumbinI or La-fa-ni grove, the 
birlh place of Lord Buddha. The Rummindei pillar ins¬ 
cription of Asoka locates beyond doubt the LumbinI grove. 

1 he inscription on the Nigliva pillar (now situated 38 miles 
north-west of the Uskabazar station of B.N\W. Ry.) show's that 
it was erected near the stupa of Konagamona; but it is not in 
situ. The village of Piprawa ( Birdpur Estate, Ba. ti Disti ir t)— 
the findspot of tho famous Piprawa Vase—marks, according to 
Dr. Fleet, tho site of Kapilavastu (J.R.A.S., 1905, p. 180; 
CAGI., pp. 711-712). Dr. Rhys Davids, however, takes 
Tilaura Kot to be the old Kapilavastu and Piprawa to he the 
new city built after the destruction of the old city by Vidu¬ 
dabha. Mr. P. C. Mukherjee concurs with Dr. Rhys Davids 
and identifies Kapilavatthu with Tilaura, 2 miles north of 
Tauliva which is the headquarters of the provincial government 
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of the Tarai, and miles to the south-west of the Nepalese 
village of Nigliva, north of Gorakhpur, situated in the Nepalese 
Tarai. Rummine-dei is only 10 miles to the east of Kapila- 
vatthu, and 2 miles north of Bhagavanpur. 

The Kalamas of Kesaputta were a small republican 
clan during the age of Bimbisara, and 
Kesaputta. have been mentioned along with other 

contemporary republican clans such as the Sakyas of Kapila- 
vastu, the Koliyas of Ramagama, the Bhaggas of Sum- 
sumara hill, the Bulis of Allakappa, and the Moriyas of 
Pipphalivana. According to the Buddhacarita (XII, 2) they 
were the clans to which the philosopher Alara belonged. The 
Anguttara Nikaya (I, 188) seems to place Kesaputta in 
Kosala. 1 


It was the capital of King Khema’s kingdom (DN., II, 

T —, p. 7). The exact identity of the place is 

Khemavati. £ ot known. 

Mithila was the capital of the Videhas and is celebrated 
in the Epics as the land of King Janaka. 
At the time of the Buddha the Videha 
country was one of the eight constituent principalities of the 
Vajjian confederacy. Of these eight principalities the Licchavis 
of Vesall and the Videhas of Mithila were, however, the most 
important. 

It is stated in one of the Jatakas (Cowell’s Jat., Ill, p. 222) 
that the city of Mithila, the capital of the Videhas, was seven 
leagues and the kingdom of Videha, three hundred leagues in 
extent. In the Mahajanaka Jataka (Cowell’s Jataka, IV, 
p. 204) the distance between Mithila and Campa is given as sixty 
leagues. In one of the Jatakas (Coweirs Jataka, III, p. 222) 
v. e read that the kingdom of Videha had 15,000 villages, 16,000 
storehouses filled, and 16,000 dancing girls. It is clear from 
Dhammap&la’s Paramatthadlpanl on the Theragatha (pp. 277- 
278) that at the time of the Buddha, Videha was a centre of 
trade. We are told of people coming from Savatthi to Videha 
to sell their wares. It is also stated that the route passed 
through a desert. 

Videha is identical with ancient Tirabhukti, that is modern 
Tirhut. According to the Satapatha Brahmana (I, IV, 1) Videha 
was so named after Mathava the Videgha who colonized it. It 
was bounded by the Kausik! (Kosi) in the east, the Ganges in 
the south, the Sadanmi (the Gandak or the Rapti) in the west 


l * The name of their capital “ Kesaputta " reminds us of the Resins, 
a people mentioned in the Satapatlia Brahmana (Vedio Inde::, I. p. 186) 
nod probably also in the AshtAdhySyi of Panini (Vl» 4 165), and connect¬ 
ed with tho Panoulas and DSlbhyas who appear in the Bgveda, V, 01, os 
settled on the bonks of the Gomatl ’—PHAL, p. 118. 
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and the Himalayas in the north. According to the Ramayana 
(Adikanda, XLIX, 9-16; cf. Santi Parva of the Mahabharata, 
CCCXXVII, 12233-8), Mithila was the name of the capital as 
well as of the country itself. Cunningham identifies the capital 
with Janakapura, a small town within the Nepal border, north of 
which the Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga districts meet (CAGI., 
p. 718). 

In one of the Jatakas (Jat., I, 199) re- 

Macalagomaka. {erenc0 ma( j e tQ & vilJage named Maoala 

in Magadha. 

It is mentioned in the Barhut inscriptions. The location 

Namdi ara of the place is unknown. If it be the 

‘" same as Nandigrama of the Ramayana, 
then it may be identical with Nandgaon in Oudh. 

The place is mentioned in the Barhut inscriptions. The 

Nagara or Nagari. ]<>cation of the place is unknown. Is it 
identical with Nagarahara mentioned in 
the Parasaratantra, the Nang-go-lo-ho-lo of the Chinese, the 
Nagara or Dionysopolis of Ptolemy and identified with Jelala- 
bad ? If so, then it should be located in the Uttarapatha 
division. But it may also be held to be identical with Nagari 
or Nagara, S miles north of Chitorgadh State in Udaipur in 
Rajputana. 

Nalanda is frequently referred to in early Pali literature. 

The Buddha is said to have started once 
from Rajagaha for Nalanda (DN., I, pp. 1 
foil.). In the Sariiyutta Nikaya it is stated that the Buddha 
once visited Nalanda from Kosala (Ibid., IV, p. 323). In 
the Majjhima Nikaya (Vol. I, p. 371) we read that once the 
Buddha dwelt in the Pavarikambavana at Nalanda where he 
had a discussion with Dlgha Tapassi, a Nigantha, relating to the 
Nigantha doctrines and delivered the Upalisutta. In the 
Sumahgalavilasini (Vol. I, p. 35) we find that the distance from 
Rajagaha to Nalanda was one vojana, Nalanda is identified 
with modern Bargaon, 7 miles to the north-west of Rajgir in 
the district of Patna. Nalanda acquired an orient-wide celebrity 
as the most important seat of Buddhist learning and culture in 

the days of the Guptas from the sixth and seventh centuries 
onwards. 

The famous Indyasila cave may be located in the rugged 
hill rising immediately to the west of the Badgaon village. 

Nalaka a village in Magadha, was visited bv Sariputta 
Nulaka. (SN., IV, p. 251). We know that 8ariputta 

stayed among the Magadiiaus at iNalaga- 
maka which was not far from Rajagaha (Ibid., V, 101). This 
Nalagamaka may be said to be identical with Nalaka. In the 
Mahasudassana Jataka (Jat., I, p. 391) the name of t he village 
where the Elder Sariputta was born is given as Nfila. In the 
same Jataka we read that Sariputta died at Varaka (Ibid.). 
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In the Samyutta Nikaya (II, p. 74) we are told that the 
v%_ rl Buddha stayed at Natika. It is called 

Nadika (of the Nadikas). The identifica¬ 
tion of the place is not known. 

In the Cariyapitaka (Dr. B. C. Law’s Ed., p. 7) we read 
. that Canda-Kumara was the son of 

upp ava i. Ekaraja of Pupphavatl. He offered char¬ 

ities whole-heartedly and he never ate anything without first 
giving it to a beggar. Pupphavatl was only another name for 
BaranasI, the capital of the KasI kingdom (CL., pp. 50-51). 
Other names of Bara nasi were Surundhana, Sudassana, Brahma- 
vaddhana, Rammanagara and Molini. 

The Moriyas of Pipphalivana are included in the list of the 

Pirrohalivana republican clans that existed in the time 

Pl * of the Buddha (Mahaparinibbana Suttan- 

ta—DN., VoJ. II, p. 167). There is little information about 
the Moriyas in Buddhist literature. From the Suttanta referred 
to above we come to know that they got a portion of the 
relics of the Buddha and erected a stupa over the same. In 
the Mahavamsa we are told that Candagutta, grandfather of 
Asoka, belonged to the Moriya clan. The Moriyas are, there¬ 
fore, the same as the Mauryas. 

The Koliyas, one of the republican clans of the time of the 

R Buddha, had two settlements, one at 

Ramagama and the other at Devadaha. 
The Sumangalavilasim (pp. 260-262) tells us of the origin of 
the Koliyas. It is stated that a sage named Rama, an ex-king 
of Benares who left his kingdom and retired to a forest as he 
was detested by his wives and relatives, married the eldest of 
the five daughters of King Okkaka, who had been forsaken by 
Lor relatives and forced to live in forest, and built a town in the 
forest removing a big Kola tree. The city henceforth came to 
be known as Kolanagara and the descendants of the king came 
to be known as Koliyas. 

According to the Mahavastu (Vol. I, pp. 352-55) the Koli¬ 
yas were, however, descendants of the sage Kola. The Kunala 
Jataka (Jai., V, p. 413) says (hat the Koliyas used to dwell in 
the Kola tree. Hence they came to be called the Kolivas. 

In the Theragatlia (V, 529, p. 56) and in one of the Jatakaa 
(Cowell’s Jataka, V, p. 219) we are told of a quarrel between 
the Sakyas and the Koliyas. The Buddha, however, brought 
about a conciliation between the two clans. 

Ramagama is Rampur Deoriya in the district of Basti in 
Oudh. 

The Buddha once dwelt in the Sakka country in Samagama 
- and delivered the Samagama Sutta (MN., 

SRmagRm “- II, p. 2 -3). The Auguttara Nikaya (III, 

p. 309) also tells us that tl e Buddha once dwelt at Samaga- 
makn in the country of the Sakyas on the bank of a tank. 
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Sapuga. 


Sobhavatl. 


Ananda once stayed at Sapugan, a town¬ 
ship of the Koliyas (AN., 11, p. 194). 

It was the capital of King Sobha’s 
kingdom (DN., H, p. 7). 

Setavya was a city of the Kosala country. In the Augut- 
tara Nikaya (Vol. II, p. 37) we tind that 
Setavya. ^ near Ukkattlia, and that there was 

a road from Ukkattha to Setavya. 

After the Buddha had performed the * Double Miracle ’ 
and had made a stay in heaven, he de- 
‘ am a ^a. scended at the city of Samkasaa on the 

day of the great Pavarana festival, and thence passed with a 
large following to Jetavana (Kanha Jataka, Jat., Vol. I, p. 193). 

Sahikassa is Sahkissa or Sankisa-Basantapnra, situated on 
the north bank of the river Ikkhumati ; now" called Kalinadi, 
between Atranji and Kanoj, and 23 miles west of Fatehgarh in 
the district of Etah and 45 miles north-wost of Kanoj. 

Salindiya was a brahman village on the east side of 
Rajagaha (Suvanna-Kakkhaka Jataka, 
Salindiya. , Vo I. IIIs p. 293). 

The Bhaggas of Sumsumara Hill have frequently been 
referred to in Pali literature. Sumsumara 
SuihsomSragirinagara. Wftg doubtless the capital of the 

Bhagga country. There can also be no doubt about the fact 
that it was used as a fort. We know that in the lifetime of 
the Buddha, Prince Bodhi, son of King Udena of Kosambx, 
ruled over the Bhaggas as his father’s viceroy. Bodhi became 
one of the followers of the Buddha (MN., II, p. 91 ; Jat., 
Ill, p. 157). But the Bhagga country was really a republican 
country,' for it is mentioned in the list of the republican clans 
in the Mahapariuibbana Suttanta (DN., IT, p. 167). It may 
be that the Bhaggas were temporarily under the sway of 
Kosambi. 

It is said that while the Buddha was engaged in deep 

Senspatigama. meditation for six years at the Senapati- 
gama in Uruvdva, a public woman lamed 
Gavfi, kept a coarse cloth on the branch of a tree for the 
Buddha's use after meditation. By virtue of this noble deed, 
she was reborn in heaven as a nymph (A Study of the Ma Ini- 
vastu, p. 154). 

The Paunjras or Paundrakas are mentioned several times 
^ . ... in the Great Epic. They are once bilked 

uncravAH lana, w (th the Vahgas and Kir.itaa (Sabha. 

XIII, 584) 'while on another occasion are mentioned in con¬ 
nection with tho Udrus, Utkalas, Mokalas, K:\lingas, and 
Andhras (Vana P., LI, 1988 ; Bblsra* P., IX, 365 ; Drona, I\ , 
122). Pargiter therefore thinks that the Panndras once occu¬ 
pied the countries that are at present represented by the 
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modem districts of Santal Parganas, Birbhum and northern 
portion of Hazaribagh. 

Pundravardhana, according to the Divyavadana (J.R.A.S., 
1904, p. 86), was the eastern boundary of the Majjhimadesa 
and is identical with the Pun-na-fa-tan-na of Yuan Chwang. 

It is evident from the record of Kharavela’s fifth regn- 
Tanasuliya or al y® ar (Hathigumpha inscription) that 
Tanosuli Kalinganagara, the capital of Kharavela’s 

kingdom of Kalinga was not far from 
Tanasuliya or Tanasuli road wherefrom a canal opened by 
King Nanda was led by extension into the city of Kalihga. 
Dr. Barua says in his book on Old Brahml Inscriptions (p. 14) 
that Tnnasuliya or Tanasula is a name which stands in contrast 
with Mahasuliya or Mahasuli, tan or tanu being the onoosite 
form of Maha or Maha. h 11 

Thuna probably represents Sthuna of the Divyavadana 
Thuna. ancl was a brahmanagama (Jat., VI, p. 

62) that formed the western boundary 
of the Buddhist Majjhimadesa. Thuna has not been identified 
by any scholar. As Yuan Chwang’s account makes Thaneswar 
the westernmost country of the Buddhist Majjhimadesa, Prof. 
Mazumdar proposes to identify Thuna with Sthaniswara or 
Thaneswar (Cunningham’s Geography of Ancient India by 
S. N. Mazumdar, Introduction, p. xliii). 

In the Majjhima Nikaya we are told that the Buddha 
Ukkaeela dwelt at Ukkaeela on the bank of the 

river Ganges in the Vajji country and 
delivered the Cidagopalaka Sutta. In the Saihyutta (Vol. V, 
p. 163) we find that the Buddha stayed among the Vajjians 
at Ukkaeela on the river Ganges together with a great company 
of bhikkhus, not long after the passing away of Sariputta and 
Moggallana. 

Upatiasagnma. . The village of Upatissa was not far off 
from Eajagaha (Dh.C., I, p. 88). 

In the Dhammapada Atthakatha (Dh.C., Ill, p. 465 ) we 
Ugganagara. find a reference to the Ugganagara. It 
is said that a certain setthi named Ugga 
came to SavatthI on business purposes from Ugganagara. 

There are numerous references to Uslnara in Pali 
UsInarS literature. In the Divyavadana (p. 22) 

mention is made of Uslragiri. Dr. Roy 
Ohaudliuri rightly points out that Usinaragiri mentioned in 
the Kathasaritsagara is doubtless identical with Uslragiri 
of the Divyavadana and UsTradhaja of the Vinaya Texts 
(S.B.E., Pt. 11, p. 39) where it has been described as the 
northern boundary of the Buddhist Majjhimadesa. It was a 
mountain to the north of Kankhal (Hultzsch in IA., 1905, 
p. 179). 
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Once the Buddha after passing the rainy season at Veranja 
arrived at Savattki in due course (Culla- 


Veranja City. 


suka Jataka, Jat., Vol. Ill, p. 494). 


The city of Vettavatl was on the bank of the river of that 
v - name (Matamga Jataka—Jat., Vol. IV, 

p. 388). It is doubtless identical with 
Sanskrit Vetravati mentioned in Kalidasa’s Meghadutam. The 
Vettavatl river is identified with the modern Betva, a small 
tributary of the Ganges. 

The Barhut inscriptions mention Venuvagama as a suburb 

Venuvagama. °* K° sa EibL Cunningham identifies it 
with the modern village of Ben-Purwa to 
the north-east of Kosara. 

Vedisa, mentioned in Barhut inscriptions, is Pali Vidisa 
Vedisa. anc * Sanskrit Vaidi^a. It is, according to 

Cunningham, the old name of Besnagar, 
a ruined city situated in the fork of the Bes or Vedisa river 
and the Betwa within 2 miles of Bhisa. Vaidiga was, ac¬ 
cording to the Puranas, situated on the bank of the Vidisa river 
which took its rise from the Paripatra mountain. 

Vidisa came for the first time into prominence in Buddhism 
in connection with the viceroy a lty of Asoka. Asoka, wliile he 
was a viceroy at Ujjain, married a Vai£ya girl from Vessanagnra 
or Vai£yanagara which was evidently tke'olcl name of Besnagar. 
Since the time of Asoka it became an important centre of 
Buddhism and later on of Vai?navism. 

In the Maha-Ummaga Jataka (Jat., VI, pp. 330-331) 
v .... Yavamajjhaka occurs as a general name 

for four market towns distinguished as 
eastern, southern, western and northern according to their res¬ 
pective positions near the four gateways of the city of Mithila, 
the capital of Videha. ' 

In the Samyutta Nikaya (Vol. II, p. 135; Vol. V, pp. 401, 

Rivers, Labes, Tanks, S'- 461 )? 3 , “ “ £®. Anguttam 

etc. —Aciravati. ±\ikaya (Vol. I\ , p. 101, \ ol. V, p. ~2), 

Aciravati is mentioned as one of the five 
great rivers or Makan>adL The four other rivers mentioned are : 
Gangs,, Yamuna, Sarabhu, and MahL In the Salittaka Jataka 
(Jat., Vol. I) and in the Kurudhamma Jataka (Jat., Vol. II) we 
find that the river Aciravati was near Savatthl. This is also 
borne out by a story in the Dhammapada Commentary (Vol. Ill , 
p. 449) in which we read that there was a certaiu village named 
Pandupura not far off from the city of Savatthl> where dwelt a 
certain fisherman who on his way to Savatthl saw some tortoise 
eggs lying on the bank of Aciravati. In the Dhammapada 
Atihakatha (Vol. I, pp. 359-360) we are told how Pasenadi’a 
son Vidudabha met the &akyas in battle on the bank of the 
Aciravati river and completely routed them. Jn vain did the 
Buddha try to save the Sakyas. But Vidudabha and his army 
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Bahuka and Bahu¬ 
mati. 


also met with destruction; the Aciravati overflowed and carried 
all into the sea. In the Dlgha Nikaya (Vol. I, p. 235) we read 
that once the Buddha went to Manasakata, a brahmin village in 
the Kosala country and dwelt at Ambavana on the bank of 
the river Aciravati to the north of Manasakata. 

Aciravati is the river Rapti in Oudh, on which the town of 
Savatthi was situated. It was also called Ajiravati and its 
shortened form is Airavati. It is a tributary of the river 
Sarayu. 

At the time of his great Retirement the Buddha took with 
him Channa, his courtier, and Kanthaka, 
Anoma. his horse. He i e ft Kapilavatthu and pro¬ 

ceeding to the bank of the river Anoma, he retired from the 
world and adopted the life of a monk (Dh. A. # I, p. 85). 

xlccording to Cunningham, Anoma is the river Aumi, in the 
district of Gorakhpur. But Carlleyle identifies the river Anoma 
with the Kudawa Nadi in the Basti district of Oudh. 

In the Majjhima Nikaya (Vol. I, p. 39) we are told that 
while Bahuka, Sundarika, Sarasvatl and 
Bahumati were rivers, Gaya and Payaga 
were tlrthas only, or ghats on the Ganges. 
Bahuka may be the Bahuda river of the Mahabharata and 
Harivam£a, identical with the river Dhabala now called 
Dhumela or Burha Rapti, a feeder of the Rapti in Oudh. 
Pargiter, however, identifies it with Ramaganga which joins the 
Ganges near the Kanoj. As regards Bahumati, an identification 
may be suggested with Bagmatl, a sacred river of the Buddhists 
in Nepal. Bagmatl is called Bachmati as it was created by the 
Buddha Krakucchanda by word ol mouth during his visit of 
Nepal. Its junction with the rivers Maradarika, Maniirohi, 
ilujamanjari, Ratrnivnli, Charumati, Prabhavati, and Triveni 
form the tlrthas called Santa, Sankara, Rajamanjari, Pramoda, 
Sulakeshana, Jaya and Gokarna respectively (Svayambhu 
Purana, Chap. V; Varahapurana, Chap. 215). 

^ s The river Campa formed the bound- 

p * ary between Anga and Magadha (Cam- 

peyya Jataka—Jat., IV, p. 454). 

It is mentioned in the Anguttara Nikaya, Vol. IV, p. 

ChaddantS. 101 ’ aa a but bas not y et been iden " 

tified. 

„ - Rnl has been referred to in the Baka- 

Brahma Jataka (Jat., Ill, 361). 

The river Gaiiga has been mentioned frequently in ancient 
. _ Pali literature, and is identical with the 

great sacred river on the banks of which 
the drama of Indian history has so often been enacted—the 
Gringos which is famous in early, mediaeval and modern history 
of India. According to the Sig&Ia Jataka (Jat., Vol. 1, p. 502) 
glio flowed by the city of Barunasl. There is a confluence 
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between this river and Yamuna (Sumangalavilasinl, II, p. 
652). 

From the Sumangalavilasinl (pt. I, p. 279) we learn that 
the Buddha taught the people of Campa 
Gaggara pokkharaiju tbe <ih amma on the bank of Gaggara 

tank. We are told that it was dug by the queen Gaggara, 
and was not far off from the city of Campa. 

The Salavana of the Mallas of Kusinara was on the bank 
of the river Hirannavati (DN., II, p. 137). 
Hirannavni. The Hirannavati is the Little Gandak and 
the same as Ajitavatl near Kusinara or Ivusinagara. It flows 
through the district of Gorakhpur about eight miles west of 
the Great Gandak and falls into the Gogra (Sarayu). 

It is mentioned in the Samuddavanija 
jetavanaloka. jataka (Jat., IV, p. 158) as a tank, but 

it has not yet been identified. 

. The Kakati Jataka (Jat., Ill, p. 91) 

Kebuka. states Kebuka to be a river; but it is 

difficult to identify it. 

The Kimchanda Jataka (Jat., Vol. V, p. 2) refers to 
KosikI as a braneh of the Ganges. It is 
Kosiki. identical with the river Kusi. 

It is stated in the Vessantara Jataka (Jat., Vol. VI, p. 518) 
that the King Vessantara with his wife 
Ketumati. an( ] children proceeded to Gandhamadana. 

Then setting his face northward he passed by the foot of 
Mount Vipula and rested on the bank of the river Ketumati. 
He crossed the stream and then went on to the hill called 
Nalika. Still moving northward he reached the lake Mucalinda. 
While going to Kusinara from Rajagaha, the Buddha 
_ ° had to cross the river Kakuttha. Having 

Kakuttha. crossed the river he arrived at Ambavana 

and then proceeded to the Malla’s Sala-grove near Kusinara. 

Kakuttha is the small stream Barhi which falls into the 
Chota Gandak, eight miles below Kasia. Carlleyle has identi¬ 
fied it with the river GhagI, one and half miles lo tho west of 
Chitiyaon in the Gorakhpur district. Lassen identifies Kakan- 
this of Arrian with the river Bagmati of Nepal. 

Kaddama-daka, a river on the bank of which Mann- 
, , , kaccana once took up his residento or 

Kaddamadnha. eome time> ^ bcen men tioned in the 

Aheuttara Nikaya (Vol. I, p. 65). . , A 

In the Anguttara Nikaya (Vol. IV, p. 3o4) we me o< 
that once while the Itaddha was staying 
Kimiksis. at c - |ik - Cjn fhe CaUkapabhata the 

venerable Meghiya sought the permission of the Buddha to go 
ic> Jantucii.ma. While returning from the village after Ins meal 
he reached Kimikala. 
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It has been described as a lake in the Kunala Jataka 
(Jat., V, p. 419; AN., IV, p. 101) but has 
not yet been identified. 

Kannamunda has been described in the Anguttara Nikaya 
(Ibid.) as a river, but has not yet been 

Kannamunda. identified. 

Khema, a lake that was excavated by the King of Benares 
named Bahuputtaka (Hamsa Jataka, Jat., 
Khema ' IV, p. 424). . 

A lotus lake near the city of Sakula in the kingdom of 
Mahimsaka (Cullahamsa Jataka, Jat., V, 
p. 337) which, however, is difficult to be 

identified. 

Mangalapokkharani has been described in the Atthasalinl 
^ . . ... - (p. 33) that while he was sitting on the 
‘‘ ang apo , arani. k an k 0 { th e Mangalapokkharani, the 

Buddha got the news of Rahula’s death. 

Once the Buddha dwelt at Vaisal! in the Kutagarasala 
on the bank of the lake Markata (Dvd., 

Markata-hraaa. 

p. 200). 

Mahl, one of the five great rivers (AN., IV, p. 101; Milinda- 
panha, p. 114: S. Nip., p. 3) mentioned 
Mahi. - n p aIi merature. The river Mahl is a 

tributary of the Gandaka. 

The Migasammata, a river, had its source in the Himavanta 
and had fallen in the Ganges (cf. c Hirna- 
Migasammata. yantato Gangam patta’, Jat., VI, p. 72). 

Rathakara has been described as a lake 
Rathakara. j n Anguttara Nikaya (Vol. IV, p. 

101 ). 

The Rohanta-Miga-Jataka (Jat., Vol. IV, p. 413) des- 
0 , . cribes Rohanta as a lake which however 

has not been identified. 

Rohinl has been referred to in the Jatakas (Rukkhad- 
Rnh'ni hamina Jataka, Jat., Vol. I, p. 327; 

Phandana Jataka, Jat., Vol. IV, p. 207) 
as a river. Once a quarrel broke out among the Sakiyas and 
the Koliyas regarding the possession of the river Rohinl. But 
the Buddha succeeded in restoring peace among his kinsfolk. 
Rohinl formed the boundary between the &akya and the Koliya 
countries. 

Sappini, a river, in Rajagaha (SN., I, p. 153). In the 
. . Anguttara Nikaya (Vol. II, p. 29) we are 

Sappim. told that the Buddha once went from the 

Gijjhakuta mountain at Rajagaha to the bank of the river 
Sappini to meet some wanderers. The Panchana river is 
perhaps the ancient Sappini. 
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The Samyutta Nikaya (Vol. V, p. 297) describes Sutanu as 
a river on whose bank Anuruddha stayed 
Sutanu. {or once 

Mandakini, a river (AN., IV, p. 101). It is the Kaligahga 
or the western Kali or Mandagm, which 
Mandakini. rigeg in tlie moun tains of Kedara in 

Gliarwal. It is a tributary of Alakananda. 

Cunningham, however, identifies it with Mandakm, a small 
tributary of Paisundi in Bundelkhand which flows by the side 
of Mount Chitrakiita. , 

After the attainment of the Perfect Enlightenment the 
Buddha dwelt at Uruvela in the Ajapala 
Neranjara. Nigrodha on the bank of the river Ner- 

anjara. It is the river Phalgu mentioned in Asvaghosa s 
Buddhacarita. Its two branches are the Nilajana and the 
Mohana, and their united stream is called Phalgu. Buduha- 
gaya is situated at a short distance to the west of the Nilajana 
or Niranjana which has its source near Simeria in the district of 
Hazaribagh. 

It is said that the Kinnarl Manohara, wife of Prince 
Sudhanu who was the son of Suvahu, 
Satadru. j^g Q f Hastinapura, while going to the 

Himalayas, crossed the river Satadru and proceedecl to thc 
Mount Kailash (A Study of the Mahavastu, p. 118). Satadru 
is modem Sutlej, a tributary of the G$*|es. 

Sundarika lias been described^in the 
Saiiiyutta Nikaya (Vol. I, p. 191) as a 


Sundarika. 

river in Kosala 

Sumagadha. 


Simbali. 


<SL 


A tank near Rajagaha (Samyutta, 1 ol. 

V, P- 447). _ . . . 

It is mentioned in the Kakati Jataka 
(Jat., Vol. Ill, p. 90) as a lake. 

The Milindapanho (p. 114) refers to Sarabhu as a river 
issuing forth from the Himavantu. It is 
Sarabhu. Ghagra or Gogra, a tributary of the Ganges 

on which stood the city of Ayojjha, It is the Sarabos of 
Ptolemy, and is one of the five great rivers mentioned in early 
Pali literature. . 

Sarassati is evidently the Sanskrit Sarasvatt mentioned m 
Vedic and Brahmanical literature. _ 
Sarassati. cording to the Brabmanas. tlio K&v 

yamimaihsa and Manu Saiiihita, it former! ’ r j'’ 

of the Brahmanical Madhyadesa. f A « c .° from & Htowiate. 
panho (p. 114) the Sarassati issued forth horn t u d the 

ft rises in the hills of Sirmur m Amba i a . 

Sewalik and emerges into the pk»ns <? g £ a8vat .i is considered 
Like the Ganges, the river Sarassati or otMasvi** 

as sacred by the Hindus. 
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Vidhava. 


Vettavati or Vetra- 
vatl. 


The river Uha, was in the Himavanta 
(Milindapanho, p. 70). 

Vidhava, a river in the Himavanta (cf. 
* Anto Himavante’; Jat., Vol. Ill, p. 467). 
Vetravati, a river, is mentioned in the Milindapanho (p. 

114). From the Matahga Jataka (Jat., 
Vol. IV, p. 388) we know that the city 
of Vettavati was on the banks of the river 
of that name. It is the river Betwa in the kingdom of Bhopal, 
an affluent of the Jumna, on which stands Bhilsa or the an 
cient Vidisa. 

The river Vetarani is referred to in the Samyutta (Vol. I, 
Vetaranl. P' ^1) where it is stated to be the river 

Yama (cf. Yamassa Vetaranim). The 
Buddhist tradition, therefore, seems to support the Brail manical 
tradition of the VaitaranI being the Yama’s river. In this 
river the hellish creatures suffer (cf. Jat., V, p. 276). 

It is the river VaitaranI in Orissa and is mentioned in the 
Mahabharata (Vana P. Chap. 113) as being situated in Kalinga. 
It is again identified with the river Dantura which rises near 
Nasik and is in the north of Bassein. This sacred river is said 
to have been brought down to the earth by Parasurama 
(Padma and Matsya Puranas). According to the Mahabharata 
(Vana P. Chap. 83) it is a river in Kurukshetra. It is further 
identified with a river in Gharwal on the road between Kedara 
and Badrinatha. 

Yamuna is one of the five great rivers mentioned in early 

Yarnrna PaIi literature ( AN -, IV, p. 101 ; 8N., Vol. 

II, p. 135; Vol. V, pp. 401, 460, 461). 
It is the modern Jumna. 

The Ahogarigl-pabbata is a mountain in India. It is said 
that the venerable Moggaliputta Tissa 
Thera, having made over his disciples to 
the thera Mahinda, went to the Ahogaiiga 
mountain near the source of the Ganges 

(Mv., p. 51). 

The .Sarabhanga Jataka (Jat., Vol. V, p. 134) refers to the 
ArafliarB Ana a jar a which seems to be a chain of 

mountains in the Central Provinces. 

The Anoma and Asoka mountains do not seem from their 

and A»k„. f h ? f <PP' And 

34- respectively), to have been far off 

from the Himavanta. 

According to the A pad ana (p. 50), the Cittakuta mountain 
was not also very far off from the 
i ifu.a. Himavanta. It has, however, been 

led with K&mptanath-giri in Bnndelkhand. It is an 
isolated hill on a river called the Pais uni or Maudiikini. 


Mountains, Hills, 
Caves, etc.— AhogangS 

Pabhata. 
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Corapapata. 


Damlakahiramia pab- 
bata. 


It is about four miies from the Chitrakuta station of tho G.I.P. 
Railway. 

The Cavala mountain has been described in the Apadana 
to be not far off from the Himavanta 
Cavala. (Apadana, p. 451). 

We find mention of the Cittala mountain not only in the 
Atthasalinl (p. 350), but also in the 
Visuddliimagga (p. 292). In the latter 
there is also a reference to a vihara on it. 

The Atthasalinl also refers to the Cetiya Pabbata (p. 200) 
~ . which, however, is difficult to be identi- 

Cet,ya ' fied. _ 

According to the reference in the Digha Nikaya, (Vol. II, 
p. 116) the Corapapata seems to have been 
a hill near Rajagaha. 

This mountain seems to have been 
located in the Hiinavantapadesa (Jat., 
Vol. n, p. 33). 

In the Gangamala Jataka (Jat., Vol. Ill, p. 452) we are 
told that a certain ascetic came from 
Gandhamadana. mountain Gandhamadana to Benares 

to see the king. It is a part of the Rudra Himalaya, but 
according to the epic writers it forms a part of the Kailasa 
range. 

The GayaSIrsa mountain is situated at Gaya from where 
the Gotama Buddha went to Uruvilva 

Gaya-6iraa. f or ^| 10 attainment of Perfect Enlighten¬ 

ment. (A Study of the Mahavastu, p. 81.) 

According to the description given in the Apadana (p. 102) 
the Gotama mountain seems to be not far 
off from the Himavanta. 
mountain in Magadha (W.C., p. 82), It 
is so called because its peak is like a 
vulture (Papancasudani, II, 63). Accord¬ 
ing to Cunningham it is a part of the Sailagiri, the vulture peak 
of Fahien and Indasilaguha of Yuan Chwang. It lies two miles 
and a half to the south-east of new Rajgir. It is also called 
Giriyek hill. 

In the \nguttar& Nikaya the Himavanta is mentioned as 

Himavanta. the PabbatMftja (AN., I. 

are told in thef R unala Jataka (Jut., 
Vol. V, pp. 412 foil.) that once there broke out a quarrel 
between the Koiiyas and the Sakiyae regarding the 
possession of the river RohinI which flows between tho Sakiya 
and Koliya countries. Buddha, however, succeeded in settling 
the dispute. Many Koliya and Sakiya people were ordained. 
But spiritual discontent sprang up among them. The Blessed 
one conducted these brethren to the Himalayas and after illus¬ 
trating the sins connected with woman-kind by the Kunula 


Gotama. 

Gijjhakuta is a 

Cijjhakuta. 
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story, and removing their discontent, bestowed upon them the 
stage of sanctification. The Master transported them to the 
Himalayas and standing in the sky pointed out to them in a 
pleasant tract of the Himalayas various mountains : Golden 
mount, Jewel mount, Vermillion mount, Collyaium mount, 
Tableland mount, Crystal mount, and five great rivers, and the 
seven lakes, Kannamundaka, Rathakara, Sihappapata, Cliad- 
danta, Tiyaggala, Anotatta, and Kunala. 

In the Milindapanbo (p. 114) it is stated that 500 rivers 
issued forth from the Himavanta and that of these ten are 
important. They are: Ganga, Yamuna, Aciravatl, Sarabhu, 
Mahi, Sindhu, Sarassati, Vetravatl, Vitamsa and Candabhfiga. 

It is stated in the Dlgha N., (Vol. II, pp. 263-4, 269) that 
T , n to the east of Rajagaha was the Brahmin 

Indasala Cave. viUage Qf Ambaga nda. To the north of 

Amba-sanda was the Indasala Cave in the Vediyakapabbata 
which however seems to be the same as the Gijjhakutapabbata. 
In the Barhut inscriptions, the name of the cave is however 
given as Indasalaguha which has been identified with the 
Giriyek hill six miles from Rajgir. 

T _ Indakuta is near Rajagaha (SN., I, p. 

Indakuta ' 206 ). 

It is near Rajagaha. It is one of the groups of hills above 
Rajagaha, namely, Gijjhakuta, Vebhara, 
Pandava and Vepulla. 

These pabbatas are stated in the Apa- 
dana (pp. 155, 381 and 382 respectively) 
to be not very far off from the Himavanta. 

The Kalagiri is mentioned in the Vidhura Pandita Jataka 
(.Tat., Vol. VI, p. 302). This Kalagiri is 
Kulagin. the same as the Kalapabbata mentioned 

in the same Jataka. 

The Kuraragharapabbata is in Avanti. Mahakaccana 
once dwelt in this mountain (AN., V, 
p. 45). 

Kalaslla is at Rajagaha (DN.. II, 

p. 116). 

Monosila, a mountain (Kumbhakara 
Jataka, Jat., Ill, p. 379). 

It is iu the Himavanta (Jat., Vol. II, 
p. 92). 

It is a mountain in the Himavanta 
(Jat., Vol. V, p. 38). 

It is referred to in the Therlgatha Commentary (p. 150), 
and is identical with the Rudra Himalaya 
Meru- in Gharwal where the river Ganges takes 

its rise. It is near the Badarika A£ram, and is probably the 
Mount Moros of Arrian. 


Isigilipassa. 


Kukkura, Kosika, and 
Kadamba. 


Kuraraghara. 


Kalaalla. 


ManosilS. 


Manipabbata. 


Mahakala. 
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The Nerupabbata is in the Himavanta (Milindapanho, 
p. 129). In the Neru Jataka (Jat., Vol. 
Nerupabbata. JU, 247), it is called the Golden mountain. 

It is a legendary name of Mount Vepulla 
Pacinavamsa. (gN., n, pp. 190-1). 

It is at Rajagaha. According to the Samyutta Nikaya 
(Vol. V, p. 79) thera Maliakassapa resided 
Pipphaliguha pabbata. ^ ^ pipp ha U gu ha pabbata. 

Pandavapabbata is mentioned in the Atthasalini (p. 34). 

All these mountains are in the Himavanta probably mean¬ 
ing thereby that they are names of differ- 
Phalika^and^R aj ata- cn £ p ar |- s or peaks of the great Himalaya 

mountain (Jat., V, 415 and Jat., II, 

p. 6 respectively). 

The First Buddhist Council was held at Rajagaha in the 
a . Sattapanni cave of the Vebhara pabbata 

Sattapanniguha. tll0 presidency of Mahakassapa and 

under the patronage of Ajatasattu (Samantapasadika, p. 10). 

It is in the Cittakutapabbata which is 
in the Himavantapadesa (Jat., Vol, III, 

p. 208 ). 

Both are mentioned in the Jata-kas 
(Jat., Vol. H, p. 92 and Jat., Vol. V, p. 415) 
to be in the Himavantapadesa. 

In the Dhammapada Commentary (Vol. I, p. 107) we are 
told that the Mount Sineru was six! y- 
Sinoru. eight thousand leagues high. It is des¬ 

cribed as a mountain in the Kulavaka Jataka (Jat., \ol, I, 
p. 202) as well. 

It is in the Himalayas (SN., I, p. 67) to 
the east of Tibet. 


Suvannaguha. 


Suvannapabbata and 
Sanupabbata. 


Setapabbata. 


SumsumSragiri. 

Sappasondika- 

pabhara. 

Vepulla. 


The Samyutta Nikaya (Vol. Ill, p. 1) 
seems to locate it in the Bhagga ^country. 

It is at Rajagaha (DN., II, p. 116). 

This is a mountain in Magadha. 

Vebhara is a mountain in the Magadha country. In the 
v _ Vimanavatthu Commentary (p. 82) we 

are told that the city of Giribbaja was 
encircled by the mountains Isigili, Vepulla, Vebhara, Pandara 
and Gijjhakufa. 

In the Samanta-Piisadika (p. 70) we are told that Mahiiw a 
. . who was entrusted with the work o 

Vedisagin. propagating Buddhism in Ceylon, m 

course of his journey from Pataliputta. halted at the Dakkmpa- 

dri ianapada ( the capital of which was Ljjem. He 

staved at the Vedisagiri Mahavihara which was built by uis 
mother and thence he went to Tambapanni. 


lmsr/ty 
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Ambatakavana. 


Anupiya-Ambavana. 

Afijanavana (Afica- 
navana). 

And Havana. 


IcchSnangala* 

vanaeanda. 


Nipata (p. 115). 
The Jetavana 


Jetavana. 


<SL 


In the Digha Nikaya (Vol. I, pp. 47, 49) wo are told that 
once the Buddha dwelt at Rajagaha in the 
Parks, Forests and Ambavana of Jivaka, the royal physician. 
Jungles Ambavana. wag ^ere that Ajatasattu, the king of 

Magadha, came to see the Buddha. In the Digha Nikaya (Vol. 
II, p. 134) we are told in connection with the Buddha’s journey 
from Rajagaha to Kuslnara that the Buddha crossed the river 
Kakuttha and went to the Ambavana. In the Samyutta (Vol. 
IV, p. 121) we are informed that once the venerable Udayin 
stayed at Kamanda in the Ambavana of the brahmin Todeyya. 
Ambavana is a thicket of mango trees (Sumahgalavilasinl, 
II, 399). 

In the Digha Nikaya (Vol. II, p. 94) we find that the 
_ .. Buddha once went from Nadika to Vesali 

Am bapa ivana. an d dwelt in the Ambapalivana in Vesali. 

This park was a gift from the courtesan named AmbapalL 

The Ambatakavana is mentioned in the Samyutta Nikaya 
(Vol. IV, p. 285). It is stated that many 
bhikkhus dwelt at Macchikavanasanda in 
the Ambatakavana. Citta, the householder, it is said, invited 
them to his house and had many philosophical discussions with 
them. 

The Anupiya-Ambavana was in the 
Mallarattha (ManorathapuranI, p. 274). 

The Buddha once dwelt in the Deer 
Park in the Anjanavana at Saketa (SN., 
I, p. 54; V, pp. 219, 73). 

The Andhavana is referred to as located 
in Savatthi (SN., V., p. 302). 

It is mentioned in the Milindapanho (p. 130). According 
_ to Mr. Pargiter, it comprised all the forests 

anda arafifia. Bundelkhand to the river Krishna. 

The Dandakarafifia along with the Vinjjhas thus practically 
separated the Majjhimadesa from the Dakkhinapatha. 

The Buddha once stayed at the brahmanagama of Icchanah- 
gala in the Icchanangala-vanasanda. This 
is in Kosala (AN., Ill, pp. 30, 341 ; IV, 
p. 340). It is also mentioned in the Sutta 


is frequently mentioned in Pali literature. 
In the Digha Nikaya (Vol. I, p. 178) we 
are told that once the Buddha dwelt at 
Jetavana in the pleasure garden of Anathapindika at Savatthi. 
There the Buddha spoke on the subject of right training to 
Potthapada, the wanderer. The Jetavana is one mile to the 
south of Savatthi which is identified with modern Saket-Maheth. 
It was a gift from the merchant named Anathapindika to the 
Buddha and the Order. 
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It is in the country of the Bhaddiyas 
Jatiyavana. (Ahguttara, Vol. Ill, p. 36). 

In the ManorathapuranI (p. 100) we are told that the 
Buddha converted the Timsa Bhadda- 
KappSsiyavanasanda. vaggiyS bhikkhua at Kappasiyavana- 

The Ketakavana is in Kosala near the 
Ketakavana. village of Nalakapana (Nalapana Jataka, 

—Jat., Vol. I, 170). 

It is at Rajagaha (AN., II, pp. 35, 172, 179; Ill, p- 35; 

IV, pp. 402). In the Majjhima Nikaya 
Kalandakamvapa. i jj I> p 12 g) we are told that once 

the Buddha dwelt in the Kalandakanivapa at Veluvana in 
Rajagaha. 

In the Monorathapuranx (p. 100) it is said that at Latthi- 
vana King Bimbisara was converted by 
La hivana. the Buddha. It is about two miles north 

of Tapovana in the district of Gaya. 

The Lumbinivana is referred to in the Buddhaearita (I, 
Verse 23 : XVII, Verse 27) as situated iu 
Lumbinivana. Kapilavaithu which is the birth place 

of the Buddha. Lumbini is Rumminidel in the Nepalese Torai, 
2 miles to the north of Bhagavanpur and about a rniie to the 
north of Paderia. 

These two forests are mentioned in 
the Milindapanho (p. 130). 

It is a forest in Avanti. Mahakaccana 
resided there in a leaf-hut (SN., IV, p. 

1 1 

It is at Kapilavatthu (SN., I, p. 26). According to 
Buddhaghosa, it is a natural forest outside 
Mahavana. town of VaiSali lying in ouo stretch 

up to the Himalayas. It is so called on account of the large 
area covered by it (Smv., T, 309; cf. SN., I, pp. 29-30)i 

It is at Rajagaha (SN., I, p. 27). 

Tho Buddha once went from the Gijjhakuta to the Mora 

, T XT . _ Nivapa which was on tho bank of Suma- 

Mora Nivapa. gadh f (1)N . ; m> p . 39) . I t is at Raja- 

gaha (AN., I, p, 291). 

In the Yisuddhimagga, the Nandanavana, the M issakavana 
xr , and the Pharusakavana are ail referred to 

(p. 424). 

It is in the Vajji countries and is near 
NSgavana. HatthigSma (AN., IV, p. 213). _ 

Once the Buddha lived in the I’.V.ankambana at Nulanda. 

There he spoke on the subject of miracles 
Pavarikambavaua. tQ the son of a householder 

(DN., I, P- 211). 


Mnjjharafiflarh and 
M&taj^garailQam. 

Makkarattba. 
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Once the Buddha stayed at Bhesakalavana Migadaya in 

Bhesakalavana. J e . Sumsumaragiri of the Bhaggas (AN., 
Vol. II, p. 61; III, p. 295; IV, pp. 85, 

228, 232 and 268). 

Once the venerable Kumara Kassapa with a company of 
Simsapavana. bhikkhus went to Setavya in the 

Kosala country. He dwelt in the Simsa¬ 
pavana to the north of Setavya (DN., II, p. 316). There is 
a Simsapavana in Kosambi (SN., Vol. V, p. 437). There is 
also another Simsapavana near Alavi (AN., Vol. I, p. 136) 

Sltavaaa. It is at Rijagaha (SN., I, pp.‘ 210-212). 

It is m the Malla territory. It was_ here that the Buddha 
TJpavattana SSlavana. ^bc ^b’baparinibbapa (DN., II, 

Veluvana. It is at Rajagaha (SN., I, p. 52) 

Velukantaka. It is in Dakkhinagiri (AN., IV, p 641 

There is a reference to the Vindhya forest in the Dipavaih- 
Vinjhatavj. sa 87 )- Arittha, one of the ministers 
of Devanampiyatissa, who had been sent 
by the Ceylonese King to Asoka, King of Magadha, for a 
branch of the Bodhi Tree, had to go through the Vindhya forest 
while going to Pafaliputra. 

Vin jhatavi comprises portions of Khandesh and Aurangabad 
which lie on the south of the western extremity of the Vindhva 
range, including Nasik. The forest, therefore, should, strictly 
speaking, be located in the Dakkhinapatha. 

Cetiyas, Aramas, The Aggalava temple is referred to in 
viharas, etc.—Agga. the Tipallattha Miga Jataka (Jat., Vol. I, 

The third Buddhist Council was held at Pataliputta in the 
AsokSrSma, Asokarama at the time of King Asoka 

(Samantapasadika, p. 48). 

Badarikaraina. * s Kosambi (Tipallatthamiga 

Jataka (Jat., Vol. I, 160). 6 

Bahuputta. Bahuputta, a Cetiya in Vesali (DN., II 

In tin, Samyatt/NMy. (Vol V, pp. 259-60) we find the 
Capala Cetiya. -Buddha speaking of three beautifid Ceti¬ 
yas of Vesali (AN IV n <?ncn „ „ .. 

a YaliSa if tL"l“ “ & ““ dada <°«ncd 

The Buddha speaks very highly of the Cetiyas of Vesali 

Cet^ nf U i a °-r M l h t J aTe : Udena > Gotamaka, Sattamba,' 

TT m. 1%T ® a huputta, Sarandada and Capala (DN 
JL P m l8; TV > P- 309 )- In the Digha Nikaya 

'A 10 ^ we are t® 1 * 1 fchat to fc be east of Vesali 
was the Ldena Cetiya, to the south was the Gotamaka Cetiya, 
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to the west was the Sattamba Cetiya, and to the north was the 

Bam it U was a^Kosamb! (DN., I, pp. 157, 159; SN., II, p. 115). 

A monastery built by a banker named 
Ghosita is called Ghositarama (Papanca- 


Ghositarama. 

Sudani, II, p. 390). 
Gifij akavasatha. 
KassapakSrama. 
Kukkutarama. 
Kutagaraeala. 


Markatahradatira- 

cetiya. 


It was at Nadika near Pataliputta (AN., 
Ill, pp. 303, 306; IV, p. 316; V, p. 322). 
It was at Rajagaha (SN., Ill, p. 124). 

It was at Pataliputta (SN., V, pp. 15, 
17, 171, and 173). 

— r ~ e - It was at Vesali (SN., I, p. 29). 

The Kalakarama was in Saketa. We are told that once 
_ when the Buddha was dwelling at the 

Kalakavana in Saketa, he spoke of some 
qualities that were possessed by him. 

There is a reference to a Cetiya on the 
bank of the Markata-hrada where the 
Buddha once stayed (A Study of the 

Mahavastu, p. 44). 

Nigrodh&rama. It was at Rajagaha (BN., II, p. Jib). 

Once the Buddha dwelt in the palace of Migaramatft in the 
Pubbarama at Savatthl. It was hero 
PubbarSma. that Agganna Suttanta was delivered by 

the Buddha (DN., HI, p. 80). 

Paribbajaksrama. It waa at Rajagaha (oJN., 11, p. 66). 

It waa at Savattln. Anuruddha is said 
Salalagara. to have resi ded there (SN., V, p. 300). 

It is referred to in the Visuddhiinagga (p. 96); and it was 
in this Vihara that the Mahadhammarak- 
Tuladharapabbata khita thera lived. It was situated in the 
Rohana Janapada which was on the other 

side of the Ganges. 

In the Samantapasadika (pp. 33-34) we find that the Vaj- 
v _. . jiputtaka bhikkhus of Vesali declared the 

ten Indulgences. This led to the inaugura¬ 
tion of the Second Buddhist Council'which was held during the 
reign of Kalasoka at Vesali in the Valukarama. 

It was a monastery in the ancient Vajji country (M^.. P- 
Mabavana vihara. •■£?)■ » , is also mentioned by Fabian m 

his travels. 

n n , . . . It was a vihara in C'jjenI (Mv., P* 

Dakkhinagm vihara. 

iirfwOj* V I X 

It was a vihara near Savatthl in the Kosala country 
where the Buddha lived for some tuno 
(Dv., p. 21; Mv., p. 7). 


Jetavana vihara. 


CHAPTER II 


THE UTTARAPATHA OR NORTHERN INDIA 

Nowhere in Brahmanical or Buddhist literature is men¬ 
tioned the four boundaries of the Uttara- 

Boundariee. patha. According to the Brahmanical 

tradition as recorded in the KavyamimaiiiBa (p. 93), the Uttara- 
patha or Northern India lay to the other, i.e., the western side 
of Prithudaka (Prithudakat paratah UttarSpathah) or Pehoa, 
about 14 miles west of Thaneswar. Other Brahmanical sources, 
e.g., the Dharmasutras of VaSistha, Baudhayana and Manu, 
purport to furnish practically the same evidence, i.e., the 
Uttarapatha lies to the west of the place where the Saraswati 
disappears. But our knowledge of the eastern boundary of 
Uttarapatha is derived only in connection with the boundaries 
of the MadhyadeSa as given in the texts referred to above. 
There is nowhere any independent evidence of the boundaries 
of Uttarapatha as such. It is interesting to note that the 
Brahmanical definition of Aryavarta excludes the greater por¬ 
tion of the land of the Rigvedic Aryans, which, however, is 
included in the Uttarapatha. Thus the entire Indus valley 
which was the cradle of the Rgvedic culture and civilisation is 
practically outside the pale of Manu’s Madhyadesa or Baudha- 
vana’s Aryavarta, but is included in Uttarapatha according to 
the Kavyamlmamsa. 

The Buddhi-t northern division is also to be located, as in 
Brahma nicul texts, to the west of the Brahman district of 
Thima (IStliuna) or Thaneswar as recorded in the Mahavagga 
and tbu Divyavadftna. There too the boundaries of Uttara¬ 
patha as such are not recorded; its eastern boundary alone can 
bo derived from the western boundary of the Majjhimadesa. 

There are numerous references to Uttarapatha in Pali lite¬ 
rature. In the Hathigumpha inscription of King Kharavela, 
we are told that King Kharavela was able to strike terror into 
the heart of the King of Uttarapatha. He compelled King 
Bahasatimita of Magadha to bow down at his feet. Ivhara- 
vela’s Uttarapatha probably signifies the region including 
Mathura in its south-eastern extension up to Magadha. From 
the prologue of Book V of the Suttanipata (p. 190), it appears 
the Dakkhinapatha lent its name to the region through which 
it passed—the whole tract of land lying to the south of the 
Ganges and to the north of Godavari being known, according 
to Buddhagbosa, as Dakkhinapatha or the Deccan proper 
(VT., Mahavagga, V, 13; Cullavagga, I, 18, p. 362). Uttara¬ 
patha too may be supposed to have been originally a great 
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vinces But this definition of Uttarapatha is nowhere expli- • 
citlv stated in Pali literature. It is, therefore not at all 
improbable that Uttarapatha in Pali literature might have also 
signified the same region, i.e., the entire northern India from 
Ahga in the east to Gandhara in the north-west and from the 
Himalayas in the north to the Vinclhyas in the south as^ under- 
stood by its later and wider sense (i.e., the whole of Aryavarta), 
e.g., in the Calukya inscriptions of the 7th and 8th centuries 
A.D. 

Banabliatta, the author of Harsha-Canta, however, uses 
the word Uttarapatha in its narrower sense and seems to 
include within the region so named the western part of U.P., 
the Punjab and the North-Western Frontier Provinces. Accord - 
Rnddhist writers, northern India ‘comprised 



of the sixteen Mahajanapadas (AN., I., 


Two Mah.janapados p 213 ; IV, pp. 252, 256, 260). The 
(i) Gandhara. Qandharas were a very ancient people. 
Their capital Takshasila is also mentioned in the Makabharata 
in connection with the story of King Janamejaya who is said 
to have conquered it. 1 The kingdom of Gandhara included 
Kashmir and the Takshasila region (PHAL, p. 93). 2 Gandhara 
comprises the districts of Peshawar and .Rawalpindi in the 
northern Punjab as we find in the Mahavamsa (Geiger’s tr., 
p. 82, n. 2) wherein it is stated that after the dissolution of 
the Third Buddhist Council, Moggaliputtatissa thera sent 
Majjhantika thera to Kasmlra-Gandhara for propagation of 
the Buddhist faith. 3 Gandhara thus comprised the whole 


1 • The PurSnas reorosant the Gandhara Uiiius as the descendants o( 
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of the districts of Peshawar and Rawalpindi in the northern 
Punjab. Takkasila or Taxila was the capital city oi trie 
Gandhara kingdom, and according to the Jfitakas (Telapatta 
Jataka, 96, Suaima Jataka, 163) it lay 2,000 leagues from 
Benares. In the time of Kimi, King of \ideha, i)urmu- 
kha, King of Panchala and Bhima, King of Vidarbka. the 
throne of Gandhara was occupied by Naggaji^ or Nagnajit 
(Kumbhakara Jataka; Aitareya Brahmana, VII, 34; Sat. 
Brahmana, VIII, 1.4.10). 1 In the Kumbhakara Jataka we are 
told that Naggaji’s capital was Takkasila. 

The Jatakas testify to the evidence of trade relations be¬ 
tween the Kashmlr-Gandhara kingdom and Videlia (Jiit., Ill, 
pp. 303-369). In the Niddesa we are told (P.T.S., Vol. I, 
p. 154) that in Taxila people used to flock in the wake of,trade 
and commerce to earn money. The king ruling in Gandhara 
contemporaneously with King Bimbisara of Magadha was Puk- 
kusati who is said to have sent an embassy and a letter to his 
Magadhan contemporay as a mark of friendship. He is also 
said to have waged a war on King Pradyota of Avanti who 
was defeated. 

The Behistun inscription of Darius (C. 51G B.C.) purports 
to record that Gadara or Gandhara was one of the kingdoms 
subject to the Persian Empire; it, therefore, appears that some 
time in the latter half of the 6th century B.C., the Gandhara 
kingdom was conquered by the Achaemenid kings. In the 
time of Asoka, however, Gandhara formed a part of the empire 
of the great Buddhist Emperor; the Gandharas whose capital 
was Takkasila are mentioned in his Rock Edict V. 


Kamboja is mentioned along with Gandhara in the Anguttara 

r , - NU ^y° f 1 ’ P* 213 ; lbid ‘> IV ’ PP* 252 ’ 

(a) Ka boja. 256, 261) as one of the sixteen great 

countries of India. In the Paramatthadlpani on the Petavatthu 
(P.T.S., p. 113) Dvaraka occurs along with Kamboja. But it is 
not expressly stated if Dvaraka was the capital of the Kamboja 
country. Dvaraka, in fact, was not really a city of Kamboja; 
nowhere in early or later Pali literature there is any mention of 
the capital city of the Kamboja people, 2 nor of the location of 
their country, though it is certain that Kamboja must be 
located in Gome part of north-west India not far from Gandhara. 


x PHAL, p. 93. 

2 1 YVo learn from a passage of die MabSbhSntt-a that a place called 
RSjapura was the home of the Kambojas (Mahftbh&rata, VII, 4, 6; 
“Karna RHjapurath gatvft Kamboja nirjita stvayS ). The association 
of the Kambojas with the GandhSraa enables us to identify this RBjapura 
with the Kujapura of Yuan Chwang which lay to the south or south-east 
of Punch (Watters, Yuan Chwang, Vol. I, p. 284). The western bound- 
aricL< ot Knr:?boja muBt have roached Kafiriatan, and there are9till in that 
district tribes like “Ouumojee”, 4 Camoze ’’ and “ Camojo ’’ whoso names 
remind u of the Kambojas. 3 (THAI., p. 05.) 
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Nandipura seems to be the only city of the Kambojas that is 
known from Lnder’s Inscriptions, Nos. 170 and 472. 

In the SumangaJavilasin! (I, p. 124), we are told that 
Kamboja was the home of horses. The commentary on the 
Kunala Jataka (Jat., V, p. 446) gives us to know how the 
Kamboja people caught horses in the forest. In one of the 
Jatakas (Jat., Cowell, VI, 110 note) wo are informed that the 
Kambojas were a north-western tribe who were supposed to 
have lost their original Aryan customs and to have become 
barbarous. In the Bhuridatta Jataka (Jat., VI, p. 208) we ai • 
told that many Kambojas who were not Aryans told that people 
were purified by killing insects, flies, snakes, frogs, bees. etc. 
The Jataka tradition is corroborated by that contained in 
Yaska’s Nirukta as well as in Yuan Chwang’s account of 
Rajapura and the adjoining countries of the north-west. The 
Nirukta would have us believe that in Yaska’s time the Kam¬ 
bojas had come to be regarded as a people distinct from the 
Aryans of India proper, speaking a different dialect. (Speaking 
of Ilajapura, Yuan Chwang says, * From Lampa to Rajapura 
the inhabitants are coarse and plain in personal appearance, of 

rude violent disposition _they do not belong to India proper 

but are inferior peoples of frontier (i.e., barbarians) stocks ’ 
(Watters—Yuan Chwang, I, pp. 284 ft'.). 

It is stated in the Sasanavamsa (P.T.S. 4b) that in the 
235th year of the Mahaparinibbana of the Buddha, Maharak- 
khita thera went to the Yonaka Province and established the 
Buddha’s sasana in Kamboja and other places. The Kambojas 
are mentioned in the Rock Edicts V and NIII of Asoka. 
They occupied roughly the province round about Rajaori, or 
ancient Rajapura, including the Hazara district of the North- 
Western Frontier Province. 

The Makavamsa (Geiger’s tr., p. 194) refers to the town of 
Alasanda which was the chief city of 
jonapadas, Nigamas, Yona territory. Geiger identifies 

Alasanda with the town of Alexandria 
founded by Alexander near Kabul in the 
Paropanisadae country. In the Milindapafiho, however, Alos- 
anda has been described as an island where in the village of 
Kalasigama King Milinda was born (Trenckner, Milindapailho, 
pp. 82 and 83; CHI., p. 650). . 

From the Sivi Jataka (Jat., IV, p. 401) we know that 

ArftthaDura Aritthapura was the capital of the Sivi 

’ kingdom. Several Jatakas mention (e.g*> 

Nimi Jataka, No. 541) a king named Uslnara and h hi; 

but whether this prince Sibi had unvthiug to do with the Sibi 
people or their country, it is difficult, to ascertain. 

In a passage of the Rgveda (\ IT, 18. 7) thore is a mention 
of the Siva people along with the Alinas, Pakthas, Bkauinasus 
and ViSanins. Early Greek writers also refer to n country iu 


Puras, Gamas, 

Alasanda. 


etc.- 
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the Punjab as the territory of the Siboi. It is highly probable 
that the &iva country of the Rgveda, the Sibi country of the 
Jatakas (Ummadanti Jataka, No. 527; Vessantara Jataka, 
No. 547) and the Siboi country of the Greek geographers are 
one and the same. Patanjali mentions a country in the 
north called 6iva-pura (IV, 2, 2) which is certainly identi¬ 
cal with Sibipura mentioned in a Shorkot inscription. (Ep. 
Ind., 1021, p. 6.) The Siva, Sibi or Siboi territory is, therefore, 
identical with the Shorkot region of the Punjab— the ancient 
Slvapura or Sibipur. 1 

Besides Aritthapura there won another city of the Sibi 
kingdom called Jetuttara near Chitor (Vessantara Jataka, 



No. 547). 

In the Ghata Jataka (Jat., Vol. IV, p. 79) we are told that 
. ... XT _ a king named Mahakaihsa reigned in 

linjana . a.>>ra. Uttarapatha, in the Kamsa district, in the 

city of Asitanjana which, however, is difficult to be identified. 
Uttarakuru is often mentioned in Pali literature as a 

TT . mythical region. It has also been menti- 

Uttarak-uru. ^ Vedic and lafcer Brahmanical 

literature as a country situated somewhere north of Kashmir. 
Kalasigama was the birth place of King Milinda (Milinda- 
panho, p. S3); it was situated in the 
Island of Alasanda or Alexandria. 

Jataka story (No. 400) the kingdom of 
Kasmlr was included in the Gandhara 
Kingdom. It is stated in the Mahavarhsa 
that after the dissolution of the Third Buddhist Council 
Moggaliputta Tissa thera sent Majjhanlika thera to Kasmira- 
Gandhara for propagation of the Buddhist faith. (See acte : 
Gandhrira). During the reign of Asoka, Kasmlra Was included, 
in tho Maurya dominion. This is proved by the testimony of 
Yuan OLwang (Watters, I ? pp. 267 -71). 

The Dlpavamsa (p. 16) refers to the Kurudlpa which, 
however, may be taken to be identical 
with Uttarakuru. 


Kalasigama. 
According to 
Kasmlra. 


Kurudlpa. 


Takkasilii (Sans. TakshasUa) was the capital city of tho 
TVUknsTla Gandh&ra kingdom, and according to the 

Jatakas (Telapatta Jataka, No. 9(>; 
Susima Jataka, No. 163) it lay 2,000 leagues from Benares as 
already pointed out. In Puli literature Takkasila has been 
frequently mentioned as a great seat of learning in Ancient 



1 ‘The MihSbhurala (III, 130-131) refers to a rSshtra of the Sivig 
ruled L>y Kina Usinara, which lay not far from the Yamuna. Ik is not 
altogether improbable that the UaTnara country was at one time tho 
home of the &vis. We find them also in Sind, in MadhyeunikiX in 
R&jputfinS (Vaidya—Med. Hindu India, I, p. 162; Carmichael Lectures, 
11»18, p. 173) and in the Dasakum2Lra-Carita, on the banks of the KivorT.' 
(PHAl., pp. 135-56, also f.n.. No. 2.) 
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India. In the Vinaya Pitaka (Mahavagga, pp. 269-270) it is 
stated that Jlvaka, the royal physician received his education in 
medicine and surgery there. In the Jatakas (I, p. 259; V, 
pp. 163, 210, 457) we are told that princes from various king¬ 
doms went to Taxila for education. In one of the Jatakas 
(Jat., I, p. 447) it is stated that a young man of the Lala 
country went to Taxila for education. In another Jataka 
(Jat., II, p. 277) a very beautiful picture of the student life of 
those days has been drawn. From the Cittasambhuta Jataka 
(Jat., IV, p. 391) we learn that education was eligible for upper 
classes alone, the brahmanas and kkattiyas. Of the subjects 
taught, the first three Vedas and eighteen Vijjas are mentioned. 
Some of the Vijjas taught at Taxila are also mentioned in the 
Jatakas, e.g., the art of archery (Jat., I, p. 356), the art of 
swordsmanship and the various arts (Jat., V, p. 128.) The 
Susima Jataka (Jat., II, p. 47) tells us that Bodhisatta, the son 
of a priest who was a Hatthimangalakaraka to the King of 
Benares, travelled a distance of 20,000 yojanas and went to 
Takkasila to learn Hatthisuttam. References to Alambana- 
mantaih (mantam for charming snakes) and Nidhiuddharana- 
mantam as taught in Taxila are made in the Campeyya Jo taka. 
(Jat., IV, p. 157) and the Vrahaekatta Jataka (Jat., Ill, p. 116) 

respectively. m n 

From the Divyavadana (p. 371) it appears that Takkasila 
was included in the empire of Bindusara of Magadha, father of 
Asoka. Once when during his reign there was a rebellion in 
TakkaeilS, he sent his son Asoka to put down the rising, l^rom 
the minor Rock Edict II of Asoka it seems that Takkasila was 
the headquarter of the Provincial Government at Gandhara 
and was placed under a kumara or viceroy. According to the 
Divyavadana, a rebellion again broke out in Takkasila during 
the reign of Asoka, and the latter sent his son Kunala to put 
down the disturbances. 

Takkasila is identified with Taxila in the district of Rawal¬ 
pindi in the Punjab. 

In the Samantapasadika (p. 179) there 
is a reference to Uttaiakuru and its city 

Tidasapura. 

Maddarattha is not mentioned in the 
list of the sixteen Mahujanapadas. 
npanho we are told that King Muinda 
(Menander), a powerful Orwoo-Bootnan 
.King, ruling over the Madda country with 
as his capital l>ecame a convert to Buddhism (b.B.E., 
Vol. XXXV, p. 6). That Sagala or &ikala (modern Sialkot in 
the Punjab) was the capital of the Maclra country is also attest¬ 
ed to by the Mahabharata (Tl, 32, 11)—‘Tatah Sakalama- 
bhyetva Madranam putablicdanam \ as also by several J ft takas 
(e.g., the Kalihgabodhi Jataka, No. 479; the Kusa Jataka, 


'hiddarattha. 


Silga! 


it ila. 
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No. 531). The Madras had a monarchical constitution and their 
territory may be said to correspond roughly to Sialkot and its 
adjacent districts which were known as late as the 18th century 
as the MadradeSa. 

In one of the Jutakas (Cowell’s Jataka, V, pp. 146-147) we 
are told that King Okkaka had a son named Kusa who married 
a daughter of the King of Madda. It is further stated that 
King Okkaka went with a great retinue from Kusavatl, his 
capital, to the city of Sagala, capital of the Madda King. From 
the Kalihgabodhi Jataka (Cowell’s Jataka, IV, pp. 144-145) 
we know that a matrimonial alliance was established between 
the King of Madda and the K i n g of Kalihga. Another matri¬ 
monial alliance of the Madda King was made with the royal 
house of Benares (Chaddanta Jataka—Cowell’s Jataka, V, p. 22). 
The Mahavamsa (p. 70) tells us that in Sihapura, on the death 
of King Sihavahu, his son Sumitta became king, and married 
the daughter of the Madda King and had three sons by her. 

It is referred to in the Rock Edicts V and XIII of Asoka. 

Nabhaka. Nabhapantis of Nabhaka 1 must be 

looked for somewhere between the North- 
West Frontier and the western coast of India. 

The Yonaka or Yona country was visited, according to 

Yona or Yonaka. ^e Dipavamsa and Mahavamsa (Chap. 

XII) by the Thera Maharakkhita. Ac¬ 
cording to the ►Sasanavamsa (p. 12) the Yonakarattha is the 
country of the Yavana or Yona people. The Rock Edicts V 
and XIII of Asoka mention the Yonas as a subject people, form¬ 
ing a frontier district of Asoka’s Empire. The exact situa¬ 
tion of the Yonaka country is difficult to be determined. 
According to the Mahavamsa, its chief city was Alasanda 
identified with Alexandria near Kabul in the Paropanisadae 
®°“y (Muh&vumsa, tr. p. 194; Trenckner, Milindapailho, 

Auotatta hoe been mentioned as a lake in the Ahguttara 

Rivers. Lakes. Tanks. < IV ’ P- 101 > “d is included in the 

etc. -Anotatu. Ijst 01 the seven great lakes in the Hima- 

(Dv. and Mv.). Buddha is said to 
have visited the Jake many a time. It, is generally suppos¬ 
ed that the Auotatta or A navatapta lake is the same as 
Rawanhrad or Langa. But Spence Hardy considers it to )>e an 
imaginary lake (Legends and Theories of the Buddhists, p. 129). 

0li - The river Uha is stated in the Milinda- 

pafiho (p. 70) to have been located in the 

Hi'navanta. 
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1 In the Hook Edicts V and XIII of Asoka, the Yonas, Kambojas, 
'.ijffrae, Roahtrikoa-Pitimkas. Bhoias N&bhapantis, Andhraa and 
Puluidus ul-o mentioned. V\ e have to take these noinos os those of subject 
poople, forming some of the frontier districts of Asoka s Empire. 
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In the Milindapanho (p. 114) we are told of the five 
hundred rivers that issued forth from the 
Candabhaga. Himavanta mountain. Of these rivers ten 
are said to be important: Ganga, Yamuna, Aciravati, Sarabhu, 
Mahi, Sindhu, Sarassati, Vetravatl, Vitariisa and Candabhaga. 

The Candabhaga (Sans. Candrabhaga) is the Chinab, the 
Acesines of the Greeks or the Asikni of the Rgveda, a tribu¬ 
tary of the Indus or the Sindhu. 

VJfeamsa (Milindapanho, p. 114) represented by the Sanskrit 
Vitasta is the river Jhelum, the Hydaspes 
\ itamsa. of the Greeks. 

It has been described in the Kunala Jataka (Jat., \ol. V, 
. p. 415) as a lake in the Himavanta. 

i appapa a. Tiyaggala has been described in the same 
Jataka to be another lake in the Himavanta. 

Of the five hundred rivers referred to in the Miiinda- 
panho as issuing from the Himavanta 
Sindhu. (p # 114), Sindhu is one of the most 

important. It is the river Indus, the Sintu of the Chinese 
travellers 

Anjana has been described in the Sarablianga Jataka (Jat., 
Vol. V, p. 133) as a mountain situated in 
the Mahavana or Great Forest, It is the 
Sulliman range in the Punjab. 

These are mountains not far from the 
Himavanta (Apadana, pp. 342, 345 and 
451 respectively). 

In the Abbhantara Jataka (Jat., II, p. 396) we are told 
that the Kancana pabbata is in the Hima- 
Kaficana. vanta . From the Nimi Jataka (Jat., VI, 

p. 101) we know that it is in the Uttara Himavanta. 

The Nisabha pabbata is not far off from the Himavanta 
(Apadana, p. 67). It is the mountain 
Niss >ha. which lies to the west of the Gandhamii- 

dana and north of the Kabul river called by the Greeks Paropa- 
nisos, now called the Hindukush. 

The Nandamulappabhara is in the 
Uttara Himavanta (Jat., II, p. 195). 


Mountains, Hills, Preci¬ 
pices, etc.—Anjana. 

Anoma, Asoka, and 
Cavula. 


Nandamulappabhara. 


CHAPTER III 


APARANTAKA OR WESTERN INDIA 


According to the Brahmanical tradition recorded in the 

Boundaries. Kavyamimaihsa (p. 93), the country lying 
to the west of Devasabha (a city on a 
mountain not yet identified) was called the PascatdeSa or the 
Western Country (Devasabhayah paratah paScatdesah, tatra 

Devasabha-SurSehtra-Daseraka-Travana-Bhrigukaocha-Kacchi- 
ya-Anarta-Arvuda-bralimanavaha-Yavana-prabhritavo janapa- 

dah). Devasabha is also referred to in the ArthasOstra (Sans- 
knt text, p. 78) as producing red sandal. According to the 
-budclhiofc tradition recorded in the Sasanavamsa (p. 11), Aparan- 
taka is, however, the region lying to the west of the Upper 
Ira wady. According to Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, Aparanta was 
the Northern Konkan. whose capital was Surparaka (mod. 
Sopara); while according to Bhagavanlal Indraji the western 
sea-board of India was called Aparant&ka or Aparantika. Yuan 
Chwang, the celebrated Chinese Buddhist traveller, seems, on 
the whole, to be more definite on this point. According to his 
account, the Western Country seems to comprise c Sindh, West¬ 
ern Rajputana, Cutch, Gujarat and a portion of the adjoining 
coast on the lower course of the Narmada, three states—Sindh, 
Gurjara and Valablii’ (CAGI., Notes, p. 690). 

I] 10 Ulpavamsa (p. 54) and the Mahavamsa (Ch. XII) state 
thid Yona Dhammardkkhita, a Buddhist missionary, was sent 
to Ap&r for the spread of Buddhism there. 

AsitamasO* is referred to in the Barhut inscriptions (Barua 
-TaDapad... Niga m .., ?®f Sinh , a ' P- Ouimingham locates 

Puras, Ginuw, etc.— 11 aoi newbere on the bank of tbe Tamasa 
AsifcamasS. or Ton river. Tbe Vaman^ Parana men- 

lions Asinlla and Tiimasa among the 
countries of Western India. & 


In the Sussondi Jataka (Jat., Ill, pp. 187 ff.) we read of the 
Bharukaccba. minstrel Sagga’s journey from Benares to 
. Bharukaccba. It was a seaport town from 

which ships used to sail for different countries. In one of the 
J&takas it is stated that some merchants once sailed from 
Bharukaccha to .Suvannabhumi (identified with Lower Burma). 
In the Divyavadana (pp. 544-586) there is a very interesting 
story accounting for the name of the city. It is said that 
Rndrayana, King of Roruka (may be identical with Alor, an 
old city of Sindh), in Sauvira was killed by his sou Silchandi. 
A ; a punishment of this crime, the realm of Sikhandi, the 
parricide king, was destroyed by a heavy shower of sands. 
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Three pious men only survived—two ministers and a Buddhist 
monk—who went out in search of a new landy Bhiru, one of 
the two ministers at least found one and established a new city 
there which came to be named after him—Bhiruka or Bhiru- 
kaccha whence came the name Bharukaccha. 

Bhrigukaccha is, however, the Sanskrit rendering which 
means ‘ high coast land ’ and the city is exactly situated on a 
high coast land. According to Brahmanical tradition, the city 
was so called because it was founded by the sage Blirigu (Imp. 
Gaz. of India, IX, p. 30). Bhrigukaccha is mentioned in the 
Kurmavibhaga and Bhuvanakosa; and it is identical with 
Barygaza of Ptolemy (pp. 38 and 152) and the Periplus of the 
Erythrean Sea (pp. 40 and 287). It is modern Broach in 
Kathiawar. 


Cikula is mentioned in the Barhut inscriptions (Barua and 
r ., Sinha, p. 14). The location of the place 

is unknown. One of the Nasik Cave 
inscriptions (Liider’s list, No. 1133) mentions Cikhala Padra as 
a village. Cikula, Cekula=Ceula, probably Caul near Bombay 
(Ep. Ind., II, p. 42). 

We are told in the Mahavamsa (Ch. XII) that Maha- 
dhammarakkhita was sent to spread the 
Mabarattha. gospel of the Buddha in the Maharattha. 

According to the Sasanavarhsa (pp. 12, 13), it is, however, 
Mahanagararattha or Siam. Maharattha is the present Mara- 
tha country, the country watered by the Upper Godavari and 
that lying between that river and the Krishna. 

Nasika is mentioned in the Barhut inscriptions (p. 16). 
t It is Nasika or Naisika of the Puranas 

^ aSJ a ' and Janasthana of the Ramayana. Ac¬ 

cording to the Brahmanda Purana, it was situated on the Nar¬ 
mada. Janasthana, as it appears from the Ramavanie descrip¬ 
tion, was within the reach of Panehavatl on the Godavari. 
Janasthana came to be known as Nasika from the circumstance 
that here Surpanakha’s nose was cut off by Lakshmann. 
Nasika is modern Nasik which is about 75 miles to the north¬ 
west of Bombay. During the reign ol the Satavahana kings of 
Andhra, Nasika was* a stronghold of the Bhadrayaniy o School 
of Buddhists (Luder’s list, Nos. 1122-1149). 

Vijaya, son of King Sthavahu of Lalarattha in Western 
xo, India, was driven out of the kingdom of 

JS^gmhpa. hia father He w ith his 700 men was 

thrown into the sea in boats. Their wives a) d the same 

fate. Vijaya with his followers landed in the Naggaciipa and 
the women in the Mahiladlpa. Vijaya with his men again 
sailed from Naggadipa and reached Supparaka and thence 
went to Sihaiadipa (Mv., p. 60). If «s intersting to uote that 
Yuan Chwang speaks of a kmid, « in the north-west India 
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ruled over by women. Is it possible to identify the Strlrajya 
of Yuan Chwang with the Mahiladipaka of the Mahavamsa ? 

In the Divyavadana (pp. 544 foil.) we read that Pataliputta 
and Roruka were two important cities. 

Koruka. jg sa id that King Rudrayana of Roruka 

was a contemporary of King Bimbisara of Magadha and they 
became intimate friends. There was then a brisk trade be¬ 
tween Rajagaha and Roruka^ It is said merchants from Raja- 
gaha went to Roruka for trade. 

It is mentioned in the Barhut inscriptions (p. 32). The 
location of the place is unknown. The 

Senyaputa. gerivSnija Jataka (Fausboll, Jataka, No. 3) 

mentions a kingdom by the name of Seriva. The city of 
Andhapura could be reached by the merchants from Seriva by 
crossing the river Telavaha. It seems that Seriyaputa was, 
like Supparaka and Bharukaccha, an important port on the 
western coast of India. 

In the Aditta Jataka (Jat., Vol. Ill, p. 470) mention is 
Sovfra made of the kingdom of Sovira of which 

the capital was Roruka. Sovira has been 
identified by Cunningham with Eder, a district in the provinces 
of Gujerat at the head of the Gulf of Cambay. The name 
Sindhu-Sauvlra suggests that Sovira was situated between the 
Indus and the Jhelurn. 

Supparaka was a seaport town (Dh.C., II, p. 210). 

Supparaka is Sanskrit Surparaka, and is 
mentioned in the Dlpavamsa (p. 55) and 
Mahavamsa (p. 60) a9 well. It is identical with Supara or 
Sopara in the district of Thana, 37 miles north of Bombay and 
about 4 miles north west of Bassein. 

According to the Sarabhahga Jataka (Jat., V, p. 133) a 
Burst* ha, stream called Satodika flowed along the 

borders of the Surattha country which is 
represented by Sanskrit Surashtra, the Su-la-cha of Yuan 
Chwang. According to the Chinese pilgrim, its capital lay at 
the foot of Mt. Yuh-shan-ta (Pkr. Ujjanta, Skr. Urjayat of 
iludradaman's and Skandagupta’s inscriptions, and is identical 
wdth modern Junagad, the ancient Girinagara, i.e., Girnar). 
Surattha comprises modern Kathiawad and other portions of 
Gujerat. 

Lajarattha is mentioned in the Dlpavamsa (p. 54) and 
Mahavariisa (p. 60) as a kingdom ruled 
over by a King named Slhavahu. LuJarat- 
t ha is Sanskrit Lataraahtra and is evidently 
identical with the old Lata kingdom of Gujerat, the Larike of 
Ptolemy (p. 38), the capital city of which is stated in the 
Dipavumsa (p. 54) to haxre been Slhapura. 


SThapura and 
Lfilarattha. 
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Khuramala, a sea. Merchants who set sail from Bharu- 
kaccha had to go through the Khuramala 
Seas, Rivers, Water- sea- Here, it is stated, fishes with bodies 
fails, etc. Khurama a. men> ailt ] sharp razor-like spouts, dive 

in and out of the water (Supparaka Jataka, Jut., Vol. I\ ). 

A river in the Surattha country (Jat., 
Satodika. Vo , m> p 463 ). 

Here tho water is sucked away and rises on every side, and 
the water thus sucked away on all sides 
Valabha-mukha Sea. rigeg Jn 8 ]j eer precipices leaving what 

looks like a great pit (Jat., IV, p. 141). 

„ , „ _ It had the aspect of an expanse of reeds 

or a grove of bamboos (Jat., IV, p. 140). 
Nilavanna-Kusamala It had the appearance of a field of corn 
' Sea. (Jat., IV, p. 140). 

The Hingula pabbata is in the Himavantapadesa (Jat., V, 
. , p. 415). Hinglai is situated at the ex- 

Mountain— lingula. tremity D f the range of mountains in 

Beluchisthan called by tho name of Hingula, about 20 miles or 
a day’s journey from the ser.-coast, on the bank of the Aghor or 
T-tinmila or Hingol river near its mouth (GD., p. 75). 


CHAPTER IV 


DAKKHINAPATHA OR THE DECCAN AND 
THE FAR SOUTH 

According to the Brahmanical tradition as contained in the 

Boundaries Kavyamlmamsa, Dakshinapatha is the 

region lying to the south of Mahigmatl 
Muhismatvah paratah Dakshinfipathah ’) which has been iden- 
t'tied with .Mandhata on the Narmada. From the definitions 
of Madhyadesa as given by Va&stha and Baudhayana (I, 8; 
I> ^ * “> 'b etc., respectively) it seems that the Dakshinapatha 
region lay to the south of Paripatra which is generally identi¬ 
fied with a portion of the Vindhyas. The Dharmasastra of 
Manu seems, however, to corroborate the boundary as given by 
the Sutra writers, for, from Mann’s boundary of the Madhyadesa, 
it is evident that the Southern Country or the Dakshina jana- 
pada lay to the south of the Vindhyas (see ante: Boundaries 
of the Madhyadesa). 

The Buddhist tradition as to the northern boundary of the 
Dakkhinapatha is, however, a bit different. The Mahavagga 
and the Divyavadana seem to record that the Dakkliina jana- 
pada lay to the south of the town of Satakannika, a locality 
which has not yet definitely been identified (see ante: Boundaries 
of Majjhnnadcsa). The Vinaya Pitaka, however, uses the term 
Dakkliinapatha in a much narrower sense (Vol. I, pp. 195, 196; 
V'ol. If, }>. 298) and refers to it as a region confined to a remote 
set tIon,'-at, of the Aryans on the Upper Godavari. Buddha- 
gbosu, ' he celelirated Buddhi3t commentator, defines Dakkhina- 
put,ha or the Deccan as the traot of land lying to the south of 
the (mages (SMV., I, p. 265) and was the same as Dakkliina 
Janapada. As we have already pointed out that from tho 
prologue of Book V of the Sutta Nipata, it appears that the 
J >aKkmnapatha lent its name to the region through which it 
passed—i.e., the whole tract of land lying to the south of the 
Ganges and to the north of tho river Godavari being known 
(according to Buddhaghosa) as Dakkhinapatha or the Deccan 
proper (cf. Vinaya-Mahavagga, V, 13; Vinaya-Cuilavagga, XII, 

The region lying south of the river Godavari seems to have 
been little known to the early Buddhists; and it seems that 
the earliest intimate knowledge of the geography of the country, 
uow known as the Far South, was acquired not earlier than 
the suzerainty of Asoka. Ceylon, to the early Buddhists, was 
undoubtedly know n, but, tho island was reached more often by 
scu than by land. 
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The word ‘ Dukshinatya ’ is mentioned by Panini (IV, 2, 9S) ; 
whereas Dakshinapatha is referred to by Baudhayana who 
couples it with Saurashtra (Bau. Sutra, I, 1, 29). But. it is 
difficult to say what Panini and Baudhayana mean exactly by 
Dakshinatya or Dakshinapatha. 

Strictly speaking, portions of the two Mahajanapadas 
namely, the Assaka and the Avanti maha- 
J puras d Gamis a «c 9 ’ janapadas were included in the Dakkliina- 
' ’ patha or the Deccan. According to the 

Mahagovinda Suttanta (DN., II, p. 235), the capital of the 
kingdom of Avanti was Mahissati or Mahismati (sans) identical 
with Mandhata on the Narmada. 1 Tho Avanti kingdom of the 
Mahagovinda Suttanta was evidently the Avanti-Dakskina- 
patha (CL., p. 45) as distinguished from the Avanti kingdom of 
the Madhyado£a whose capital was Ujjain. 

The Assaka country was situated on the banks of the 
Godavari (S. Nip., 977); strictly speaking, therefore, the Assaka 
Mahajauapadas should also be included in the Dakkkinapatka. 
This is corroborated by the fact that the grammarian Panini 
mentions A^maka (Sanskrit form of Assaka) with reference to 
Dakshinatya (IV, 2, 98) and Kahnga (IV, l, 178), and that 
Assaka is invariably mentioned in early Pali literature along 
with Avanti. 

A colonial projection of the Kosala Mahajanapada of the 
Madhyadesa was also situated in the Dakkhina janapada. 
Dakskina Kosala is referred to in the Allahabad Pillar Inscrip¬ 
tion of hamudragupta during whose reign it was ruled over by 
King Mahendra who was defeated by the Gupta monarch. The 
country is also mentioned in the itinerary of Yuan Chwang 
who locates Kosala in the southern division. South Kosala 
comprised the whole of the upper valley of the Makanadi and its 
tributaries, from the source of the Narmada on the north to the 
source of the MahanadI itself on the south and from the valley 
of the Wengahga in the west to the Hasda and Jonk rivers in the 
cast (CAGI., p. 735). According to Dr. H. C. Ray Chaudhuri it 
‘ comprised the modem Bilaspur, Raipur and Sambalpur districts, 
and occasionally even a part of Ganjam. Its capital wa> Sripura, 
the modern Sirpur, about 40 miles east by north from Raipur * 
(PHAI., pp. 337-338). Dakkhiriakosala was also known as 
Makakosala. 


From tho Hathigumpha inscription it is clear that King 
Aiakatapurn. Khurayela conquered Arakatapu.aiu- 

1 habited by a race of magicians called 


* Dr. Ray Chaudhuri (PHAI., p. t)2 n.) points out that there is one 
difficulty in the way of accepting this identification. MfSndhata lav to 
the outh of the Pariyatra Mt». (western Vindhya-i), whereas Mihi4raatl 
lav between tho Vindliya and tho Rikeha (to the north of the Vindhya 
aiid to the south of the Riksha) according to the coinmonfcator Nila 
kahtho) Hv., II, 38, 7-10. 
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1 idyadharas. Arakata or Arakaja is the same kind of 
geographical name as Parakafa, Bhojakata, etc. Phonetically 
it is the same name as modern Arcot. Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar 
is of opinion that tho Sora of Ptolemy (cf. Arcati regia Sora) 
‘ can easily be recognised to be the Tamil Sora or Choda \ 

In the Dhammapadatthakatha (Vol. I, p. 83), there is a 

Amaravatl. reference to the city of Amaravatl. It is 

stated that the Buddha in one of his 
previous births as a brahmin youth named Sumedha was born 
in that city. It is identical with modern city of Amaraoti close 
to the rivers of Dharanikotta (a mile west of ancient Amaravatl 
on the Krishna- famous for its ruined stupa). 

A brahmin youth after completing his education at Takka- 

AndhradeSa. si ^ ^ ax 'l a ) ; then a great seat of learning, 

came to the Andhra country to profit by 
practical experience (Jat. I, pp. 356 ff.). The people of Andhra- 
desa, i.e., the Andhras, are also referred to in the Rock Edicts 
V and XIII of Asoka as a vassal tribe. AndhradeSa is the 
country between the Godavari and the Krishna including the 
district of Krishna. The capital of the AndhradeSa seems to 
have been Dhanakataka which was visited by Yuan Chwang. 
But the earliest Andhra capital (Andhapura) was situated on 
the Telavaha river, identical probably with modern Tel or 
Telingiri both flowing near the confines of the Madras Presidency 
and the Central Provinces. (P ITA T., p. 196 and f.n. 4). 

References to the Bhoja country in Pali Buddhist litera- 

Bhoja Country. ^.f. are not uncommon .In the Samyutta 
Nikaya (V ol. I, pp. 61-62) we find mention 
of a Rsi named Rohitassa Bhojaputta, as also of sixteen Bhoja- 
putias in a Jafcaka story (Jat., I, p. 45). Bhoja coincides with 
Berar or ancient Vidarblia, and Cliammaka, four miles south¬ 
east of JSlichpur in the Amaraoti District. 

In the Barhut inscriptions (Barua and Sinha, pp. 7 and °71 
there is a reference to Bhojakata. The .S’abhanarva of tlJ 
(.reat Epic (Chap 30) mentions Bhojakata and BhojakatapSa 
a two places m the south conquered by Sahadeva “ If i<| n 7 a 
kata be the same as Bhoja or Bhojya of the Puranas, then it 
must he a country of the Vmdhya region. The expression 
Dandakyabhoja in the Brahmanas may indicate that the Bhoia 
kata was either included within or within the reach of Dan- 
daka. It is clear from the Mahabharata list that Bhojakata 
(identical with Elichpur) was distinct from Bhojakatapura or 
Bhojapura, the second capital of Vidarbha (modern Berar). In 
the Khila Harivamsa (Vi?i.iu Purana, LX, 32) Bhojakata is 
expressly identified with Vidarbha. 

In the inscriptions of Asoka (R.E. X i II) the Bhoja-Pitini- 
kus are referred to. They undoubtedly held the present Tlifina 
and Koluba. districts of tho Bombay Presidency. 
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The Colarattha is in Southern India. We are told in the 
Mahavamsa (pp. 166, 197 foil.) that the 
Colaratiha. Damilas who once invaded Lanka came 

from the Cola country in Southern India. In the same chroni¬ 
cle we read of Damila named Elara who ruled over Ceylon and 
was noted for his piety and justice. The Damilas were, how¬ 
ever, driven out of Lanka by Dutthagamini, the greatest king 
that ever ruled over the island. 

In the Rock Edicts II and XIII of Asoka, Coda is men¬ 
tioned as an unconquered frontier kingdom (amta avijita) along 
with Pandya, Satiyaputra, Keralaputra, Tambapanni and the 
realm of Amtiyako Yonaraja. 

The Colas are mentioned in the Vartikas of Katyayana as 
well as in the Epics. Cola or Coda is Tamil Sora and is prob¬ 
ably identical with Sora (cf. Sora Regia Arcati) of Ptolemy. 
Yuan Chwang’s record of the Chu-li-ye or Jho-li-ye country is 
most probably with reference to the Cola country, but he des¬ 
cribes Chu-li-ye as a wild jungle region. The Cola capital was 
Uraiyur (Sanskrit Uragapura); and their principal port was at 
Kaviripattanam or Pugar on the northern bank of the Kaveri. 
In the Akitti Jataka (Jat., IV, 238) as well as in tho 
Ceylonese chronicles, Dlpavahisa and the 
Damilarattha. Mahavamsa, mention is made of the 
Damilarattha or the kingdom of the Damilas. Tho Damilas 
are, however, identified with the Tamils. Kaviripattana was 
a sea-port town in the Damila kingdom which is generally 
identified either with the Malabar coast or Northern Ceylon. 

The place is mentioned in the Barhut inscriptions. The 
location of the place is, however, un- 
Gola or Gula. known. The Puranas mention Gulangula 

as a country in the Deccan. 

Keralaputta is referred to in Rock Edicts II and XIII of 
Asoka along with the Coda, Pandya, 
eralaputta. Satiyaputra, Tambapanni kingdoms of 
the Far South. Asoka was in terms of friendly relations with 
these kingdoms. Later on the country came to be popularly 
known as the Cera kingdom whioh lay to the south of Kupaka 
(or Satya), extending down to Kannati in Central Travaneore 
(Karunagapalli Taluk). South of it lay the political division 
of Mushika (J.R.A.S., 1923, p. 413). It, therefore, rough ly 
comprised South Canara, Coorg, Malabar and north-west- par s 
of Mysore w^hTperEaps the northernmost portion of Ira van- 

core. ... 

Early Pali literature throws little light on the history or 
geography of the Kalifigarattha* 1 b© 
Kalmga. inscriptions of Asoka tell us that Asoka 

in tho 13th year of his reign conquered the kingdom of Kalmga 
and incoiporated it into his own empire. From the Kalmga. 


misr/tf 
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Edict I, it appears that a Kurnara was in charge of Kalihga 
with his headquarters at Tosali (Tosala) 1 or Samiipa. 2 

In the Hathigumpha inscription we are told that King 
Kharavela brought back to his realm, from Ahga-Magadha, the 
throne of Jina which had been carried from Kalihga by King 
Nanda. It appears from the record of Kharavela’s 8tli regnal 
year that Kharavela stormed Goratthagiri, a stronghold of the 
Magadhan army in the Barabar hills, and caused a heavy 
presstire to be brought to bear upon the citizens of Rajagaha, 
the earlier capital of Magadha. From the record of tlie°12th 
regnal year, it appears that King Kharavela also compelled 
King Bahasatimita of Magadha to bow down at his feet. 

Kharavela has been descril>ed in liis own inscription as 
K o ling &dhipatd, and in the inscription of his chief queen as 
Kalihga C'akkavattl. The Hathigumpha inscription clearly 
shows that the capital of Kalihga during the reign of Kharavela 
was Kalihganagara which has been satisfactorily identified with 
Mukhalingam on the "Vamsadhara and the adjacent ruins in 
Ganjarn district, Madras Presidency. 

According to the Mahavastu (Senart’s Ed., Ill, p. 361) 
Dantapura which is mentioned by Yuan Chwang as a city of 
the Kalihga country was a capital city. Evidently it was the 
capital of the Kalihga kingdom (according to Mahavastu), and 
existed ageb before the Buddha (Jat., II, p. 367). ‘ Probably it 

is the Dantapura where Krishna crushed the Kalingas (Udyoga- 
parva, XLYII, 1883); Dandagula or Dandaguda, the capital of 
Calingce, mentioned by Pliny shows that the original form was 
Duntakura and not Dantapura’ (OAGI., p. 735). 

According to the Raghuv&mga (TV, 38-43) the Kalihga 
country lay to the south of Vahga beyond the river Kapisa 
(modern Kasai on which stands Midnapore) and stretched 
southwards so far a* to include Mt. Mahendra (portions of the 
Eastern Ghats above the river Godavari). According to the 
Mahabharata (Vanaparva, t’XIV, 10096-10107) the ancient 
Kalihga country seems to have eompri ed modem Orissa to the 
south of the Vaitaranl and the sea coast southward as far as 
Vizagapatam and its capital was Rajapura (iWtiparva IV) 
According to the Kurma Parana (II, XXXIX, 19 ) it included 
the Amarakaptaka hills. (CAGI., pp. 734-735). ed 


l * Tosali (variant Tosala) was the name of a country as well as » 
city. Levi pouts out that the Gandavyuha refers to the < ountrv ( Ja.n<i 
pniia) of 41 Aniita Tosala in the Daksliinfipathu, *• where Btunda a citv 
named TofkiIu " In Brahmanical literature Tosala i constantly associated 
with (soul).) Koaala anti is sometime diclinguished iroio Kalihga The 
form Tooalei oc'ourfc in the Geography of Ptolemy. Some mediosval 
inncriptionvi (EP. Ind. IX, 286; XV, 3) refer to Daksliina Tosala and 
Uttura Tosala.' (PHAT.. p. 191.) 

* For tho identification of Satnlpn, aeo IA., 1023, pp. 66 ff. 
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In the Vessantara Jataka (Jat., VI, p. 514) we are told 
that the village of Dunnivittha was a 
Dunnivittha. brakmanagama in the Kalihgarattka. 

Purikais referred to in the Barliufc Inscriptions (Barua and 
Sinha, p. 14). It is Pulika of the Malia- 
Punka. bharata, Pnrika of the Kkila-HarivaiiiSa 

and Paurika and Saulika of the Puranas. In the Puranas, this 
is included in the list of countries of the Deccan. In the Vayu, 
the Bralimanda and the Agni, it is mentioned before Dandaka, 
while in the Vamana, it occurs after Dandaka but before 
Sarika. In the Khila-Harivamsa (Visnupurana, XXXVIII, 
20-22), the city of Purika, is placed between two Vindhya 
ranges, near Mahismatl and on the bank of a river flowing from 
the Rikshavanta mountain. 

The Pamdiyas (Pandyas) are mentioned in the R.E. II and 

Parhdi a HI °f ^soka. Their country lay outside 

am • lya °’ the southern frontiers of his vast kingdom. 

Asoka was in friendly terms with the Pamdiyas who had probably 
two kingdoms, one including Tinnevelly on the south and 
extending as far north as the high lands in the neighbourhood 
of the Coimbatore gap, the other including the Mysore State. 

In the Mahavathsa we read that Vijaya, King of Ceylon, 
married a daughter of the Pandu King whose capital ^wns 
Madhura or Mathura in southern India. Madhura (Dakshii^a 
Mathura) is Madura in the south of the Madras Presidency. 
Another capital was probably at Kolkai. 4 he rivers Tamra- 
parni and Kritamala or Vaigai flowed through it. 

In Kkaravela’s inscriptions, we have mention of a place 
founded by the former kings of Kalinga 
Pithudaga. an d known by the name of Pithudaga or 

Pithuda, which had become, in 113 years, a watery jungle 


of grass. 

Pithudaga is the same as Sanskrit Prithudaka and Pithuda 
is but a shortened form of Pithudaga. In the Gandavyuha we 
find a reference to Trithurashtra, which is evidently not differ¬ 
ent from what Ptolemy in his Geography calls Pitundra w kich 
is but the Greek form of Pithunda. 

Prof. Svlvain Levi draws our attention to the story of 
Samudrapala in Sec. XXI of the Jaina Uttaradhyayana-Sutra 
in which there is mention of Pithunda as a sea -coast town 
reminding us at once of Kharavela’s Eithiida-Pitbuda.ga and 
Ptolemy's Pitundra. 

Prof. Levi says that Ptolemy locates Pitundra in the 
interior of Maisolia between the mouths of the two rivers 
Maisolos and Manadas. i.e., between the delta of the Godavari 
and the MahanadI nearly at an equal distance from both. It 
would, therefore, be convenient to search for its location in 
the interior of Chikakole and Kalingapatam, towards the course 
of the river ISiagavati which bears also the name of Lahguliya, 
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Pulindas. 


The Pulindas are mentioned in Rock Edict XIII of Asoka 
as a vassal tribe along with the Andhras, 
and Bhojas. In a passage of the Aitareya 
Brahmana (VII, 18) the Pulindas are mentioned along with the 
Andhras; in the Puranas (Matsya 114, 46-48 and Vayu, 45, 
126), however, they are mentioned with the Sabares and are 
referred to as Dakshinapathavasinah together with the Vaidar- 
bhas and the Dandakas. The Mahabharata (XII, 207, 42) also 
places the Pulindas, Andhras and the Sabares in Dakshina- 
patha. Pulindanagara, the capital of the Pulindas, was 
situated near Bhilsa in the Jubbalporo district of the Central 
Provinces. The Pulinda kingdom must have certainly includ¬ 
ed Rupnath, the findspot of one version of Asoka’s Minor Rock 
Edicts. 

Satiyaputta is referred to in Rock Edict II. It has been 
differently identified by different scholars. 
Some identify it with Satyabrata-Kshetra 
or Ivanehipura (e.g., Venkateswara, J.R.A.S., 1918, pp. 541-42), 
others (Bhandarkar and Aiyangar) with Satpute, still others 
(Smith, Asoka, p. 161) with Satyamangalam Taluk of Coim¬ 
batore and yet others (E. J. Thomas, J.R.A.S., 1923, p. 412) 
who prefer to identify it with Satyabhumi, a territory which 
corresponds roughly to North Malabar ineluding a portion of 
Kasergode Taluk, South Canara. 

Suvarnagiri is mentioned in Minor Rock Edict I (Brahma- 

Suvanno iri giri text) of Anoka. It was a viceregal 

uvannugm. seat of Asoka’s provincial government in 

t iie Deccan and hero a Kumiira was posted as Viceroy. It is 
difficult to identify the ancient Suvarnagiri. Hultzsch (C.I.I., p. 
XXXVIII). however, identifies it with Kanaka giri in the Nizam’s 
dominions, south of Maski, and north of the ruins of Vjjaya- 
nagara. Dr. It. C. Ray Chaudhuri thinks that ‘a clue to the 
location of this city is probably given by the inscriptions of 
the later Mauryus of Konkan and Khandesh, apparently the 
descendants of the southern Viceroy (Ep. Ind., Ill, 136}. As 
these later Maury a inscriptions have been found at Vuda in 
the north of the Thana district and at Waghli in Khandesh it 
is riot unlikely that Suvarnagiri was situated in the neighbour¬ 
hood. Curiously enough there is actually in Khandesh a place 
called Songir.’ (PHAI., p. 195, f.u. 3.) 

Isila was another seat of government in the Deccan 
ruled over by a Mahamatra. Isila is not yet identified, but 
may have been the ancient name of Siddapura. 

Thera Rakkhita was sent as a missionary to Vanav&sl for 
v _ . the spread of Buddhism there (Mv., Chap. 

XII). During the Buddhist period as 
also afterwards. Northern Canara was known as VanavSsI. 
According to Dr. Buhler, it was situated between the Ghats, 
Tungabhadra and Baroda. The Susannvamsa (p. 12) also 
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refers to a country called VanavasI which however, is identical 
with the country round Prome in Lower Burma. 

" According to the Sarabliahga Jataka (Jat., V, p. 132) it is 
a river near tlie Kavit^lia forest. Tlie 
Rivers, Lakes, etc. — Godilvari is considered to be one of the 

Godavari. holiest rivers in Southern India, and had 

its source in Brahmagiri situated on the side of a village called 
Tryamvaka which is twenty miles from Nasika. 

The river Narbuda is referred to in the Kakkata Jataka 
(Jat., II, p. 344) as well as in the Citta- 
Narmada or Narbuda. g ambhrita Jataka (Jat., IV, p. 392). ^ It 

rises in the Amarakanfaka mountain and falls into the Gulf of 

Cambay. ., 

In the Samkhapala Jataka (Jat., V, p. 162) we are told 
that the Mahimsaka kingdom was near 
hhis, caves, etc.— t he Mount Candaka. It is stated that the 

Candaka. Bodhisatta built a hut of leaves in the 

Mahimsaka kingdom, near the Mount Candaka, in a bend of Jibe 
river Kannapanna, where it issues out of the lake Samkhapala. 

It is the Malaya-giri, the Malabar Ghats. . _ , 

In the southern country in the kingdom 
of Avanti is the Ghanasela mountain 


Ghanasela. 


(Jat., V, p. 133). 


Parks, Forests and 
Jungles - Danila* 
kararlfia. 


The Dandakaranna is mentioned in the 
Milindapanho (p. 130). According to 
Mr. Pargiter, it comprised all the forests 
from Bundelkhand to the river Krishna. 

It is referred to in the Milindapafiho (p. 130). According 
to Cunningham, the Kalingiiranua lay be- 
Kslingarafifia. twecn the Godavari river on the south¬ 
west, and Gaoliya branch of the Indravati rivet on the north¬ 
west (CAGL, p. 591). According to Rapson, however, it was 
between the Mah&nadi and the Godavari. (Ancient India, 

p. 116.) 
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CHAPTER V 

PRACYA OR THE EASTERN COUNTRY 

The Pracya country lay to the east of Madhyadesa, but as 

Boundaries. the eastern boundary of the Madhyadesa 

changed from time to time, the western 
boundary of the Pracya country consequently diminished. 
According to Vasistha, Baudhayana, Manu, and‘the Kurmavi- 
hhaga, the Pracya country lay to the east of Prayaga But' 
according to the Kavyamim&msa, it was to the east of Benares 
(‘ Varanasyah paratah PurvadeSah ’), whUe according to the Com¬ 
mentary on the \ atsyayana Sutra, it lay to the east of Auga. 

According to the Buddhist tradition recorded in the Maha- 
vagga ana Divyavadana, the western boundary of the Purva- 
deSa shrinked still more; and extended to Kajahgala (Maha- 
vagga) or Pundravardhana (Dvd.). According to Yuan Chwang 
as well the western boundary of the Eastern country extended 
up to Pundravardhana. 

The Samantapasadika (pp. 96-97) tells us that Asoka 
JanapadQs, Puras, etc. ^quested by King Devanampiyatissa of 

—Tamalitti. Ceylon sent a branch of the Bodhi-tree to 

Ceylon. It is said that Asoka from Pafa- 
liputta taking with him the branch, crossed the Ganges by boat, 
and then traversing the \ injhatavl, reached Tamalitti, a great 
sea port town of the time^ It was from this port that the 
branch of the Bodhi-tree was taken to Ceylon on a sea-going 
vessel Tamalitti is modern Tamluk. It was formerly on the 
mouth of the Gonges. It is now situated on the western hank 
?o*i- Karm.rayaua, formed by the united stream of the Silai 
(Siluwati) and Dalklsor (DvanheSvari) in the district of Midnn. 
pore. Tamalitti (Malitthiyaka) is also referred to in the 
Ceylonese Chronicles (Dv„ p. 28 : Mv., p. 93) 

In the Mahavamsa we find a reference to the kingdom of 

Vahga. . . a . n S a anrt °j King Sihabahu. Slha- 

,. . . T .»- bat ^ u ® son \ijaya transplanted a new 

kingdom m Lanka or Ceylon. In the MUindapafiho (p. 359) 
we read of sailors going on boats to Vahga. The Vahga tribe is 
also mentioned m the Mahavagga of the Ahguttara Nikaya 
(I, p. 213). There is a doubtful mention of the Vahga tribe in 
the Aitareya Brahmana. But it is probable that the name 
Upasena Vangantaputta had something to do with the Vanga 
kingdom. In the Dipavamsa (p. 54) the reference is to Vahga 
i.e., illo Vanga tribe or people and not Vanga. 

Vanga is, however, identical with modem Eastern Bengal. 

(t did not stand as a name for the entire province as it does 
now. 
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Vardhamanapura is referred to in the Dipavamsa, p._82. 
v aranaiut p is tbe Varclhamana or Vardhamuna- 

Vardliamanapura. hhukti of later inscriptions, and is identi- 

° al Kajangala formed the west- 

According to ^ boun dary of the Purvade6a It u- 

Kajangala. ^he Ka-chu-wen-ki-lo of Yuan Chwang 

and is to be located somewhere in the Rujmahal district. It 
is the Kayangala of the Commentary on the Ramapalacarita. 


> 
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CEYLON, BURMA AND OTHER FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 


HarhsSvatl. 
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In the Baveru Jataka (Jat., Vol. Ill, p. 126) we find a 
reference to a kingdom named Baveru. 
countries, Provinces, We are told that- there existed a trade 
Baveni V!,lafte3 ' CtC relation between Baveru and India. The 

journey was through water. Baveru is 
identified with anoient Babylon. 

Some of the Theris whose verses are preserved in the 
Therigatha were born in the city of 
Hamsavatl. The names of those theris 
Dhammadinna, Ubbiriya and Sela (Therl G.C., pp. 15, 53, 
It is difficult to identify Hamsavatl with any known 
locality in India though it Ls generally known that there was a 
place somewhere in India. There was also a city of this name 
in Lower Burma, and the city is said to be identical with Pegu. 

The thera Mahinda, son of Asoka the Great, was instru- 

T mental in spreading Buddhism in Lanka- 

an -a ipa. dipa. The Dipavamsa, the Maliavamsa 

and other works give a history of the kingdom of Lanka. It is 
modern Ceylon. 

The theras Sona and Uttara are said to have propagated 
,, ,, _ . Buddhism in Suvannabhumi, which is 

" SuvonpabhOiiu. identioal with Wer Burma (Pegu and 

Moulmein Districts). According to the Sasanavauisa (p. 10) 
Suvannabhumi is Sudhammanagore, that is, Thaton at the 
mouth of the Sittaung river. 

Tambapanni is mentioned in Rock Edicts II and XIII of 


Tambopanci. Asoka as one of the Prachariita deSas 
along with Coda, Pandya, Satiyaputta, 
Keralaputta and the realm of Amtiyako Yonaraja with which 
Asoka was in friendly relations. Dr. Smith, however, identifies 
the word to mean not Ceylon but the river Tamiaparni in 
Tiunevelly (Asoka, 3rd ed., p. 162). But the more correct 
identification is Ceylon which was meant in ancient times as 
Parasamudra (Gk. Palsesimunda. Ind. Ant., 1919, pp. 195-96) 
us well as TamraparnI (Gk. Taprobanc). Ceylon was converted 
by an Auchan mission headed by Mahinda. 

Asoka maintained friendly relations not only with Ceylon 
and the Tamil powers of the South but also with kings of 
countries outside India. They were Antiochus Theos, King of 
Syria nnd Western India (Amtiyako Yonarftja), and even with 
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the kings and neighbours to the north of the lungdom of 
Antiochus where dwelt four ldngs named severally Ptolemy 
(Turaxnayo), Antigonos (Amtikini), Magas (IMaga or Maka), and 
Alexander (Alikasudara). Ptolemy Philadelphos was King of 
E-vpt, Magas was King of Cyrene in North Africa, Antigonos 
Gonatas was King of Macedonia, and Alexander was Kmg of 
Epirus (Rock Edict XIII). Some think (J.R.A.S., 1914, pp. 
943 ff.) that Alikasudara of the Rock Edict XIII is Alexander of 
Corinth, son of Craterus and not Alexander of Epirus. 

Anuradhapura is mentioned in the Dipavamsa (pp. 57. 

68, etc.). It was the ancient capital of 
Anuradhapura. Ce yl on , but it is now in ruins. 

Naggadlpa is mentioned in the Dipavamsa (p. 55). It 

. _ _ was probably an Island in the Arabian 

J Naggadipa. g ea / 

Dvaramandala is mentioned in the Mahavamsa (p. 77). 

It is near the Cetiyapabbata mountain 
Dvaramandala. (Mihintale), east of Anuradhapura. 

The Pulindas are mentioned as a barbarous tribe dwelling 
in the country inland between Colombo, 
Pulindas. Kalutara, Galle and the mountains (Mr., 

Geiger, tr., p. 50, note 5). . 

Ambatthala is mentioned in the Mahavamsa, p. 102. It is 
immediately below the Mihintale inoun- 
Ambatthala. taici) Ceylon. 

Besides these, there are a number of references to count¬ 
ries and places of Ceylon of lesser importance. They have 
all been noticed and identified in Geiger s translation of the 

Mahavamsa. . 

Kalyani, a river in Gevlon (Jat., 
Rivers, lates, Tanks, y ol jt p 128). It is modern Kselani- 
etc. KalySni. 

Kadambanadl is mentioned in the Mahavamsa (p. 66) 
Tjr „ whereas the Dipavamsa refers to the same 

Kadamba Nadi. river as Kadambaka (p. 82). It is identi¬ 

cal with the modern Malwatte-oya which flows by the ruins of 
Anuradhapura, Ceylon. 

(Mahavamsa, p 258)—It is the modern Kirinda-oya in 
. T\j r the southern province of Ceylon where i 
Karinda Nad*. locatefl the p^njalipn bbata. 

(Mahavamsa, p. 66 )—It ilou 4 seven 
eight miles north of Auurudhapura. lev- 

(Mahavamsa, 200)—It is the modem 
Honalca. Kaju-oya river in Ceylon. 

(Mahavaiiisa, p. 82)- identical with 
the modern Mahawfeligang& river in 


Gambhlra Nadi. 
Ion. 

Goi?alta Nadi or 


MahftgarigS. 


Ceylon. 
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(Dlpavamsa, p. 25 and Mahavamsa, p. 10) — It is probably 
the modem Kandiya-Katfu tank in the 
eastern province of Ceylon. 

299) —It was built by King Dhatusena 
by banking up the river Kalu-oya or 
Gonanadl. 

(Mahavamsa, p. 160) — It is a tank near 
Mahagama, Ceylon. 

(Mahavamsa, p. 324) — It is the modern 
Minneriya, a tank near Polonnaruwa, 


DIghavapi. 
(Mahavamsa, p 
Kalavapi or Kalivapi. 

Tissavapi. 


Manihlra. 


Ceylon. 


(Dlpavamsa, p. 60 and Mahavamsa, 
p. 69)—It is central mountain region in 
the interior of Ceylon. 

(Dlpavamsa, p. 101 and Mahavamsa, p. 275)—It is outside 
the north gate of the ruined city of Anu¬ 
radhapura, Ceylon. 

89 and Mahavamsa, p. 102)—It is the 
northern peak of the Mihintale mountain, 
Ceylon. 

84 and Mahavamsa, p. 130)—It is the 
later name of the Missaka mountain, 
Ceylon. 


Forests, Mountains 
etc. —Malaya. 


Abhayagiri. 

(Dlpavamsa, 

Sllakufca. 

(Dlpavamsa, 

Cetiyapabbata. 


Missakagiri (Dipa- 
varbfla, p. 61) or Missa- 
kapabbata (M&ha- 
vairisa, p. 101). 


It is the modem Mihintale mountain 
east of Anuradhapura, Ceylon. 


(Dlpavamsa, p. 69 and Mahavamsa, p. 126)—It stretched 
between Maharaeghavana where now the 
Nandunavana. Mahavihara stands, and the southern 

wail of the city of Anuradhapura, Ceylon. 

(Mahavamsa, p. 10)—It stretched south 
of the capital city of Anuradhapura, 


M aim meghav&i m. 

Ceylon. 


(Mahavamsa, p. 172)—It was situated 
on the summit of a rock not very far from 
the Cittalapabbata monastery, Ceylon. 

(Mahavamsa, p. 107)—It was situated 
outside the eastern gate of the city of 
Anuradhapura, Ceylon. 

(Mahavamsa, p. 324)—It was a vihara 
in Anuradhapura. 

(Maha vamsa, p. 172)—It was located in 
South Ceylon, north-east of Hambantota. 

(Mahavamsa. p. 322)—It was situated 
near the Abhayagiri dagobain Anuradha- 


Cot iyas, Arfimas, Vibft- 
ras, etc.—Akfisa Ceti- 

ya- 

Puthama Cefciya. 


ThQpSrama vihara. 


TifiBamfjJiHvihSru. 


Jotavmiav ihtira. 

pura, Ceylon. 
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Besides these, there are a number of references to cetiyas, 
aramas, vihuras, forests, mountains, rivers, tanks etc., of Ceylon 
of lesser importance. They have all been noticed and identiued 
in Geiger’s translation of the Mahavamsa. 


APPENDIX 

A note on the Cetiya in the Buddhist Literature 1 

The word ‘ cetiya ’ has been used in the Buddhist Lit¬ 
erature in more senses than one. * Cetiya * (sans. Caitya) in its 
most common sense has come to mean a < shrine’ associated 
with Buddhism; but the word in its original use was not 
exclusively Buddhist, for there are references to Brahmanical 
and Jaina Cetiyas 2 as well. Thus the word must have been 
originally used in the sense of any sacred spot or edifice or 
sanctuary meant for popular worship. Later, in Buddhist 
times, the word came to be used as a most general term for any 
Buddhist sanctuary. 

The Dlgha Nikaya informs us that the Buddha dwelt at 
the Ananda Cetiya in Bhojanagara and there he addressed the 
Bhikk h us on the subject of four great authorities (cattaro 
mahapadese). 3 While dwelling in this shrine, the Master gave 
religious instructions to the assembled Bhikkhus thus, ‘ this is 
Slla (conduct), this is Samadhi (concentration), this is Panna 
(wisdom) ’, etc. 4 * The Ananda Cetiya referred to above was a 
shrine where the Bhikkhus used to assemble to hear the 
preachings of the Buddha; it may, therefore, possibly mean a 
vihara or a monastery. Elsewhere the same authority refers in 
detail to another Cetiya, the Capala. The Buddha one day 
went to the Capala shrine to spend the whole day, and Ananda 
followed him. To him he said, * Oh Ananda, Vesall is beauti¬ 
ful and beautiful are the Udena, Gotamaka, Sattambaka, 
Bahuputta, vSIrandada, and Capala Cetiyas \ 6 Besides these, 
the Divy&vadana mentions two other Caityas (Cetiyas), the 
Gautamanya rrodha and Makutabandhana. 0 It is difficult to 


1 Published in Studia Indo-Iranica, Ehrengabo fur W. Geiger 1931 
(Geiger Commemoration Volume) but reprinted herewith Blight modifica¬ 
tions. 

2 x “ the Pitakas, Cetiya means a popular shrino unconnected with 
either Buddhist or Brahmanical ceremonial, sometimes perhaps merely a 
sacred tree or stone, probably hononred by such simple rites as decorating 
it with paint or flowers (Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol. II pp 17 j 
72). Jaina Cetiyas are not as big as the Buddhist but in other respects 
the Jaina shrine resembles the Buddhist very strongly. (Stevenson, 
Heart of Jainism, p. 280). In Sanskrit the word Cetiya (Caitya) means a 
tomb, or an altar, and a stupa or mound which is also called dagoba from 
Sanskrit dcliagopa (Mitra—Bodhgaya, p. 119). 

3 DN., II, p. 123. * Ibid., II, p. 120. 

* fib ’ 100. These are all pre-Buddhistic Cetiyas (Pali Diction 

ary by Rhys Davids and Sled©, p. 101). 

6 Dvd., p. 201. 
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ascertain what kind or kinds of cetiyas these were; but it is 
striking to note that most of them were denoted to com¬ 
memorate a name or a relic. The Gautama-nyagrodha caitya 
it is possible to imagine, refers to a nyagrodha tree shrine 
which was worshipped by Buddhist devotees. V o have 
abundant references of tree worship in Buddhist art and lit¬ 
erature. On the railings of the Barhut stupa, and on the gate-way 
of the Sanchi stupa, we have relics representing sacred trees being 
worshipped by the people; and nyagrodha is the tree under 
which Gotama attained sambodhi (enlightenment). The Makufca- 
bandhana cetiya must likewise refer to a sacred spot where the 
head-gear band or the lock of hairdress of the Buddha after he 
had cut it off with his sword was placed, and which had thus 
attained a sanctity. In the early days of Buddhism when the 
worship of any image of the Buddha had not yet been sanctioned, 
it had been the custom to worship objects—the Bodhi tree, 
locks of hair, foot-prints, Dhamma-cakka (wheel of law), the 
alms-bowl or the like that had once been associated with him. 
In fact on the rails of the Barhut stupa, there are reliefs 
representing these objects being worshipped by the people. 
The Makutabandhana Cetiya is referred to in the Digha Nikaya 
as belonging to the Mallas. Every tribe and janapada had 
cetiyas or sacred shrines of their own which they were required 
to honour, worship and support. The Mahaparinibbana Suttanta 
of the Digha Nikaya informs us thus: ‘ The Vajjians will surely 
prosper as long as they honour, esteem, revere and support 
Vajjian shrines (Vajji-cetiyani) in town or country \ c The 
Buddha while staying at the Sarandada cetiya at Ves&ll taught 
the Vajjians the seven conditions of welfare. 8 The Sarandada 
cetiya thus seems to be a vihara or monastery of the Vajjian 
tribe. The Makutabandhana cetiya 4 had probably the honour 
of having been the sacred spot where the body of the Master 
was burnt. For the Digha Nikaya asserts, ‘ the object of the 
gods is to carry the dead body of the Blessed One to the 
Makutabandhana, a cetiya of the Mallas, where the body of the 
Master will be burnt/ 5 The same authority refers to the 
Capala cetiya in detail, and relates how here the Buddha 
thwarted an attempt of Mara, and also rejected the rest of Ins 
natural term of life consciously and deliberately. 6 It seems 
that the Capala cetiya was a vihara shrine; and our assumption 
seems to be a correct one when we find a mention of the same 
shrine in the Divyavadana 7 which informs us thus; the 
Master asked Ananda to go to the Capala shrine wdiere the 



1 DN., II, p. 160. 

2 Ibid , II, p. 75; cl. AN., IV, pp. 16-17. 

* It is a pre-Buddhistic Cetiya (P.T.S. DLctionacy, 
5 DN., II, p. ItiO. 

a Ibid., II, pp. 113-14; cf. UdSna (P.T.S.), p. 64. 


8 Ibid, 
p. 104). 

1 Dvd., p. 
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Iiave all those members assembled in the assembly-room of the 
monastery (Upasthanasala). That the Sarandada cetiya referred 
to above cannot but mean a vihara is clear from a reference in 
the Anguttara Nikaya 1 wherein it is stated that the five 
hundred Licchavis once assembled there when a talk arose 
amongst them about the getting of five jewels which cannot be 
easily got in this world. 

From a reference in the Samyutta Nikava, 2 it seems that 
the Bahuputta cetiya of Vesali was a vihara or monastery. 
The Buddha was seen seated in this shrine which was situated 
midway between Rajagaha and Nalandti. The Buddha lived 
for some time in the Gotamaka shrine at Vesali and there he 
addressed the monks thus: ‘ I shall teach Dhamma knowing 
it fully and I shall teach it with cause (sanidanam) and 
miracle (sappatihariyam ). 3 The same shrine has been refer¬ 
red to in the Vinaya Texts 4 to mean an open shrine, pro¬ 
bably a tree. In fact it has been referred to as such by the 
commentator of the Dhammapada who writes that the Udena 
and Gotama cetiyas are called tree shrines (rukkhaeetiyani). 
People being terrified, desirous of becoming free from fear, and 
with the object of getting sons take refuge in these shrines. 5 
Ihe two shrines have also been referred to in a passage of the 
JJIgha Nik ay a. 1 ’ An Acelaka had taken upon himself seven rules 
of life. One of his rules was that he would not go beyond the 
Udena shrine on the east of Vesali, the Gotamaka shrine on the 
couth, the iSattamba (or Sattambaka) shrine on the west, and 
the Bahuputta shrine on the north. This passage indicates 
the position of those shrines or cetiyas at Vesali. The Mani- 
mulaka cetiya in Magadha, the abode of Manibhadda yakkha, 
wliere the Master dwelt tor some time, also seems from its 
description to h ive been a vihara shrine. 7 The Aggalava cetiya 
also seems to have been a shrine of the samo type. 6 On another 
occasion the Buddha dwelt with the Bhikkhus at the Supatittha 
cetiya near the pleasure garden of Lafthivana near Rajagaha 
where Bunbisara, King of Magadha, came to invite him'‘with 

SERGE? mMk ‘' Th “ •"* — w 
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yam: 
yam: 
yam: 
yarn.’ 
7 


8 AN., I, p. 276. 
c Dh. C., Ill, p. 246. 


AN., Ill, p. 167. 2 SN., II, p. 220 

VT., (S.B.E.), II, pp. 210 foil. P 
DN., Ill, pp. 9-10. 

•Pumtiiimena VesSliyam Udcnam nama cetiyam tan, natikkamey 
uakkhinena V esnl.yaro Cotamakaiii nama cetiyarii tarn nStikkamov 
pauohimena \eBtihyam Sattamburij nfima cetiyam tarn natikkamey 
uttarena VesSliyam Bahuputtum nama cetiyam tam natikkamey 

SN.; I, p. 208. 

r lv - PP -16-17. Cf. Dh. €., Vol. Ill, pp. 170 If. 

vr., I, pp. 136 ff. 
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The Jatakas also refer to several cetiyas. Thus in the 
preamble to the Manikantha Jataka, reference is made to the 
Aggalava cetiya 1 where Buddha dwelt for some tune and 
narrated to the Bhikkhus the Manikantha, the Bralimadatta 
and the Atthisena Jatakas. 2 It seems from the context of the 
reference that the cetiya was something of the nature ot a 
cave-dwelling or a vihara. But a most important refere “ ce a ® 
to the different kinds of cetiyas is made in the preamble to the 
Kalin^a-bodhi Jataka wherein the Buddlia is said to have stated 
to Ananda that there were three kinds of cetiyas, cetiyas tor a 
relic of the body, a relic of use or wear, and a relic of memorial. 
By the first wa 3 probably meant a stupa or dagoba; by tie 
second was meant any shrine that was built for worship ot 
a bowl, a piece of robe or similar things, and by the third was 
meant any shrine to commemorate an incident or name. The 
preamble to the same Jataka states that in reply to a question 
of Ananda as to whether a cetiya could be made during a 
Buddha’s lifetime, the Buddha replied that cetiyas for a relic 
of memorial could be made when a Buddlia would attain 
Nirvana; but cetiyas for a relic of memorial were.improper 
because the connection depended on the imagination out,. 
But the great Bodhi tree used by the Buddhas was ht tor a 
shrine, were they alive or dead. 2 * Notwithstanding this injunc¬ 
tion with regard to commemorative cetiyas, there were never¬ 
theless cetiyas made for a relic of memorial of which instances 
have already been cited above. Cetiyas were made in respec 
of much more trifling objects too; for instance, it lfl m 

that when Gotama had finished his bath just before he 
take the food offered by Sujata, hundreds of thousands of devas 
came to the river to pick up flowers in order that they mig 
raise cetiyas over them and worship them. 1 These cetiyas 
undoubtedly refer to stupas. The Mahavastu refers to a 
Vahudeva Oaitya which seems to be a cave-dwelling or a viba-a 
shrine. 5 6 The Apadana mentions two cetiyas namely, BucMiia- 
cetiya and SikMcetiya (pi, I., pp. 72 and 255) The Dharn 
mapada commentary refers to a shrine called Aggajava wkeie he 
Buddha is said to have spoken about a weavers daughm 
who listening to the Master’s religious discourse was 
in the fruition of the first stage of sanctification.'' ‘ 
authority refers to a golden cetiya (Suvanna cetiya) . . ten 
being built for Kassapa Buddha who was endowe 
potentialities. Members of the good families of Be nares w it 

l It is a pre-Buddhistic cetiya (Pali Dictionary by Rhys Davida and 

Stede, p^lO*)- p. 282; Ibid., Ill, PP- 78, 851_ 

3 tsi iv ,, oog < Mitra— Bodhgaya, p. 30. 

! Law— a' Study of tho MahSvaetu, p. 153. Of. Mahavastu (Senart s 

Ed.). Ill, P- 303. ♦ 

6 Dh. C., Ill, pp. 170 ff. 
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cart-loads of food came to the cetiya to do the work of 
labourers. 1 The golden cetiya can only refer to a stupa shrine. 

In the Samantapasadika (commentary on the Vinaya- 
pitaka), the Sasanavamsa, the Mahabodhivamsa, the Datha- 
vamsa, the Cu|avarhsa as well as the Sammohavinodani (the 
commentary on the Vibhauga) and the Manorathapurani (the 
commentary on the Anguttara Nikaya) there are references to 
a large number of cetiyas of Ceylon. The shrine which was 
built on the spot where the Theras first alighted in Ceylon is 
called the Pathama cetiya, 2 3 which probably refers to a stupa 
or dagoba. A pious Samanera once put three stone slabs to 
form steps to the courtyard of an akasa cetiya (sky shrine) 
which probably refers to a tree or stupa shrine. 2 The Buddha 
along v. itli 500 Bhikklrus is said to have visited the Mahacetiya, 
Dighavapicetiya, and Kalyanl cetiya 4 * * which probably refer"to 
stupa or vihara shrines. The Thuparama cetiya which, is a 
vihara shrine still exists. The same authority refers to a cetiya 
near Anuradhapura where some Theras descended from the 
sky, 0 as also to a golden cetiya built by prince Uttara. 0 The 
golden shrine probably refers to a stupa which in Ceylon came 
popularly to be known as a dagoba. The Kantaka cetiya was 
visited and circumambulated by Asoka before entering the 
city of Anuradhapura 7 ; this cetiya in all probability refers to 
a stupa or tree shrine round which there must have been a 
pradakijina (padakkhina) courtyard. The Sammohavinodani 
enjoins upon all visitors to a cetiya to go thrice round it and 
worship it. 8 It is apparent from this statement that there was 
probably a passage of circumambulation round each shrine. 
The Sasanavamsa refers to several cetiyas, e.g., the Pada 
cetiya,'* the Katana 10 cetiya and a host of others, but it is diffi¬ 
cult to as certain the exact nature of these cetiyas. The 
Mahabodhivamsa refers to the Dighavapicetiya and Siiacctiya 
(p. 132), which were visited by the Buddha before he went to 
the continent oi India. The Mahacetiya was also visited by 
Asoka where he saw a thera worshipping and saluting it with 
flowers (Samantapasadika, Vol. I, p. 101). This great shrine 
acquired a great sanctity as it was saluted by a large number 
of monks every day in the evening. In fact "salutation to the 
Cetiyas is a religious duty of a Buddhist. We read in the 
.Sammohavinodani (p. 292) that a thera who is free from sins 
salutes a great shrine. Even the sight of a shrine is considered 
to be auspicious (Sammohavinodan!, p. 348: Cetiyadassanam 


< 81 , 


1 Dh. C., IV, p. 64. 

2 MV., XIV, 44-45 verges; Cf. Samantapasadika, I, p. 79. 

3 MV., 22, veree 26. * Samantap&sRdjkS, 1 , p. 89. 

5 Ibid., p, 79. 0 Ibid., Ill, 544. 

7 ibid., 1, p. S2. 8 Sammohavinodani, p. 349. 

* 8V.,p. 115. io Ibid., p. 9i. 
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sattham). The Dathavamsa mentions Culamani cetiya which 
must have referred to a stupa or dagoba; for it is described 
therein to have contained within it an excellent golden casket 
in which had been placed the lock of hair of prince Siddhartha 
which he had cut off with a sharp sword, and which had been 
taken by Sakka. 1 The same authority refers also to the 
Kalyani, Thupa, and Thiiparama cetiyas of Ceylon. 2 The 
Thiipa cetiya from its very name scorns to have been a stupa or 
dagoba shrine; whereas the Thuparama, again from its very 
name, was most probably a vihara shrine. In the Manoratha- 
purani reference is made to two cetiyas, the Aka,sa cetiya (i.e., 
the cetiya erected by Inda, in the sky on the hair of the 
Bodhisatta cut off on the bank of the river Anorna) and the 
Mahacetiya worshipped by a minister. 3 Both the shrines seem 
to refer to stupas or dagobas. The Culavamsa also refers to a 
large number of cetiyas of Ceylon. Thus it states that the city 
of Ceylon was once decorated up to the Ambathala cetiya. 4 
Elsewhere reference is made to the Maugala cetiya to the north 
of which king Upatissa built a thupa, an image and a room for 
keeping the image. 5 Mention is also made of the Bahumangala 
cetiya, the three great cetiyas, 6 the Amala cetiya, 7 the Hema- 
valuka cetiya where an anointment ceremony was performed, 8 
the Ratanavaluka cetiya whore meritorious deeds were per¬ 
formed 9 and the Ratanavall cetiya which was very extensive. 10 
Another cetiya is said to have been destroyed by the Daniil as. 11 
It is difficult to ascertain exactly the nature of these cetiyas, 
but most of them, it seems from their contexts, were stupa 
shrines. 

That the cetiyas also referred to assembly halls as distin¬ 
guished from stupas and viharas is illustrated by extant rock-cut 
Buddhist assembly-halls at Nasik, Bhaja, Karle apd other 
places. These assembly-halls are still known as Caityas or 
Cetiyas. These halls are, in fact, rock-cut caves of an apsidal 
form with a small dagoba or stupa at the end of the apse, 
in frout of which there was the pillared hall for the assembly of 
worshippers. The viharas which were either rock-cut or struc¬ 
tural were rather of the nature of dwelling halls whereas the 
stiipas were of the nature of a hemispherical, and later on, 
cylindrical dome. 

Thus it is natural to take the term, cetiya as the most 
general name for any sanctuary which can well stand for a stupa, 
a vihara, an assembly hall, a tree, a memorial stone, a holy 


1 I>5th5vamsa (B. C. Law’s edition), p. 6. 

2 Ibid., pp. 12-13. 

8 Manor itbapurani, Sinhalese ed., p. 207. 

1 CV., I, p. 6 (Cetiyombathalfi y*va uagorai i aSdhu sajjiya). 

5 Ibid., I, p. 14. o Ibid., 1, p. 27. 

7 Ibid., I, p. 63. 8 Ibid., I, p. 131. 

o Ibid., II, p. 388. 1° Ibid., II, p. 449. U Ibid., II, p. 388. 
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rehc or object, or place, or even an image. In fact, 'it may 
mean any shrine, particularly associated with Buddhism, of 
any character constructed for purposes of worship or honour, or 
esteem and regard. Kern is, therefore, right in saying that all 
edifices having the character of a sacred monument are Caityas, 
but not all Caityas are edifices. 1 


1 Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, p. 91. Eliot thinks that in Bud¬ 
dhist times the Cetiya became a reliquary or cenotaph gonerally located near 
a monastery and surrounded by a passage for reverential circumambulation 
(Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol. II, p. 172.) Grfinwedel and Burgess, on 
the other hand, think that the term, caitya is applied to a monument or 

ciwnlial feature otfemplca or chapelt, thorp bS.g o’ pM?«g^foi’o?™ u “ 
ambulation round the Caitya or cetiya. According to thorn the termS™ 
however, applies not only to sanctuaries, but to sacred trees, h£ly “ note 
and other religious monuments (Buddhist Art in India, pp. 20-21) Ra 
Childers m his Pal, Dictionary (p. 102) means, by tlmterm cetiya a 
religious building or shrine, a temple, a thupa or Buddhist relic shrine a 
sacred tree or a t O“b. Cetiyangana means an open courtyard round a 
cetiya. Cf. the P.T.S. Dictionary * Cetiya ’, p. 104. 
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Bhesakalavana, 46 
Bhisa, 35 

Bhoja country, 02 
Bhojakata, 62 
Bhojanagara, 74 
Bhojas, 66 
Bhrigu, 57 
Bhrigukaccha, 57 
Bibikanaclikata, 25 
Biinbis&ra, 5, 10, 11, 76 
Bimbisarapuri, 9 
Birbhum, 34 
Black Forest, xx, 1 
BodhagayS, 1 
Bodhi-tree, 69 
Brahinavadflhana, 3 
Budaoii, 19 
Buddha, xiii, 3, 4 
Buddhagaya, xv, 20 
Buddhaghosa, xiii, xvi 
Bimdelkhaud, 67 
Burha Rapti, 36 
Burdwan, 69 
Burma, xiv, 70 

Caitya, see Cetiya 
Cambay, Gulf of, 67 
Campa, 6, 7, 8, 15, 37 
Campanagara, 6 
Campapura, 6 
Canara, South, 66 
Candabhaga, 42 
Candaka, 67 
Cape Comorin, xviii 
Cauk&pabbata, 27, 37 
Cftturafr. 28 
Cftvala, 41, 55 
Cedi-vitohaya, 16 
Cetirattha, 10 
Cotiya, 2, 41, 74 ft. 

Aggaliwa, 24 
Ak5sa, 72 
Bahuputta, 46, 74 
CfipAla, 46, 74, 75 
DighavSpi, 78 
Gotamaka, 46, 74, 76 
Gautamanyagrodlia, 74 
KalySgJ, 78 
Kaptaka, 78 
MahS, 78 

Makutabandliana, 74, 75 
Markata-hrada-tira, 47 
Pathama, 72, 78 
Ratnavali, 79 
Sattamba, 46, 74, 76 
SSrondada, 74, 75, 76 
sns, 78 
Suvani?a, 77 
ThOparSraa, 78 
Udoua, 46, 74, 76 
Vahudeva, 77 


Cetiyapabbata, 71, 72 
Ceylon, 6, 8, 70, 72 
Northern, 63 
Chaddanta, 36, 42 
Chambal, 19 
Chandabhaga, 55 
Chatravatf, 18 
Charumatl, 36 
Chikakole, 65 
Chitiyaon, 37 
Cholas, xvi 
Choras, xvi 
Cikula, 57 
Cinarattha, 27 
Cis-Satlej States, xxi, 49 
Citrakuta, 39 
CittakGta, 40 
Cittala, 41 
Cittalppabbata, 72 
Cochin-China, 7 
Coda, 70 
Coimbatore, G5 
Cojarattha, 63 
Colombo, 71 
Corapabbata, 41 
Corinth, 71 
Craterus, 71 
Cutch, xxi 
Cyrene, 71 

Dabha, 25 
Daddarapura, 24 
Daklchinagiri, 43 
Dakkhinagirivihara, 47 
Dakkhinakuru, 17 
Dakkhinapatha, 4, 44, 48, 60 
Dakshinakosala, 23 
Dokfihin&patha, xv, xix. 3 
Dakshinapathavosi, 66 
Dalkiaor, 68 
Damilarattha, 63 
L> ami las, 63 
Dandaguhu 64 
Dandaka forest, 3 
Dandakahirahna, 41 
Dandakappaka, 6 
Dandakaraftha, 44, 67 
Dandakas, 66 
Dantapura, 7 
Daparaa, 25, 26 
Deccan, 62, G6 
Devadaha, 28 
Devanarhpiyatissa, 68 
Dhabala, 36 
Phammapalogfima, 25 
Dhanakataha, 62 
Dhumela, 36 
Dighavapi, 72 
Drishadvata, 18 
Duxmivittha, 65 
DvSraka, 50 
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Dvaramandala, 71 
Dvarike^varl, 68 

Eder, 58 
Egypt, 71 
Ekanala, 26 
EkasalS, 26 
Em, 36 
Epirus, 71 
Erakaccha, 26 
Etwah, 24, 33 

Fa-Hien, xv 
Farokhabad, 18 
Fatehgarh, 33 
Furrukhabad, 19 
Fyzabad, 24 

GaggarS, 8, 37 
•Gaggarapokkharaiu, 7, 37 
Gall©, 71 

Gambhiranadi, 71 
Gandak, 30, 37 

Chota, 37 

Gandham&dana, 37, 41 
Gandhara, xvi, 3, 26, 49, 50 
Ganga, xvii, 1, 35, 36, 42 
Gaoga-yamuna, xix. 

Ganges, xx, xxi, 36, 38, 39, 48 
Ganjam, xxi 
Gautama, Buddha, xviii 
Gaya, 8, 23, 26 
Gaya-Sirsa, 41 
Ghanasela, 67 
Gharwal, 39, 42 
Ghagi, 37 

Ghositarama, 17, 47 
Gijjhakuta, xv, 9, 38, 41, 42 
Gifijakavaaatha, 47 
Giribbaja, 8, 9 
Ghibraja, 8, 9 
Girinagara, 58 
Giriyek hill, 41, 42 
Giruar, 58 

Godavari, 4, 21, 22, 48, 60, 64, 67 

Gogra, 37, 39 

Gokarna, 36 

Gola, 63 

Gomeda, xvi 

Gonaka nadl, 71 

Gorakhpur, 36, 37 

Qotama, xv, 41 

Gotama Buddha, xvii 

Gujarat, xxi 

Gula, 63 

Haliddavasana, 27 
Hambantotn. 72 
Harbsavati, 70 
Hastin&pur, 19, 24 


Hastinapura, 39 
Hatthigama, 15, 27 
Hatthipura, 24 
Hatthisutta, 4 
Hazara, 51 
Hazaribagh, 34 
Himalaya, 19, 49 
Himavanta, 38, 40, 41, 42 
Himavantapadesa, 27, 43 
Hingula, 59 
Hiranhavati, 37 
Hiranyavatl, 14 
Hwiseng, xiv 
Hyderabad, xxi 

Icchanahgala, 27 
Icchanahgalavanasanda, 44 
Ikkhumatl, 33 
Indakiita, 42 
Indasala, 42 
lndrasila cave, 31 
Indravati, 67 
Inscription— 

Allahabad Pillar, 61 
Behistun, 50 

Hathigumpha, 21, 22, 34,48,61, 
64 

On the Nigliva pillar, 89 
Eummindei pillar, 29 
Shorkot, 52 

Isadhara, xvi 
Ieigili, 9 
Isigilipassa, 42 
Isila, 66 
lsipatana, 26 

Lsipatana Rligadaya, xv, 4 
l-tsing, xiv 

Jambu, xvi 

Jambudipa, xvi, xvii, xvm, 17 

Janakpur, 31 

J&nasthana, 57 

Jantugnma, 27, 37 

Jatilos, 17 

Jay a, 36 

Jatiyavana, 45 

Jetavana, 33, 44, 47 

Jetavanaloka, 37 

JetavanavihSra, 72 

Jivaka, 11 

Kachu-wen-ki-lo, 2, fn. 1, 28, 69 
Kadamba, 42 
Kadambanadi, 71 
Kaddamadaha, 37 
KeDlani-Ganga, 71 
Kailash, 39 
Kajaagala, 2, 28. 69 
Kakanthis, 37 
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Kakuttha, 37 
Kalandakanivapa, 45 
Kalasigama, 52 

Kaliiiga, xv, xvi, 7, 34, 63, 6 4, 65 

Kalinga war, 10 

Kaliiigapatam, 65 

Kaliiigarattha, 65 

Kalutra, 71 

KalyanI, 71 

Kamboj, xvi 

Kamboja, 3, 26 

Kammassadhamma, 17 

Kampillanagara, 19 

Kampillarat t ha, 19 

Kancana, 55 

Kandiya-kattu, 72 

Kankhal, 34 ' 

Kankharevata, 6 
Kaijnamundtt, 38 
Kannamundaka, 42 
Kanoj, 33, 36 
Kapiiahvayapura, 28 
Kapilapura, 28 
Kapilavastu, xv, 5, 8, 28 
Kapilavatthu, 3, 8, 13, 24, 28, 29, 36, 
45 

Kappasiyavanaaanda, 45 
Karindanadi, 71 
Karle, 79 
Karnal, 18 
Kasergode, 66 
Kashmir, 49 
KhsT, 2, 3, 6, 7, 21 
Kasia, 37 
Kaiinir, xvi 
KusmTra, 52 
Kafiaapakarfinia, 47 
Kau6ambT, 16 
KauaikI, 30 
KSvcri, 63 
Kfiviripattana, 63 
Kayangala, 69 
Kakathdi, 27 
K&lSgiri, 42 
Kalakarama. 47 
K&lakavana, xx, 1 
KalasiiS, 42 
Kalaviilagamuka, 27 
KSlavapi, 72 
KSligahga, 39 
Kaiinadi, 33 
KSlingarahna, 67 
Kampilya, 18 
KSfichipura, 66 
Karavika, xvi 
Kobuka, 37 
Kedflra, 39 
Keraiaputra, 63 
Keralaputfca, 63, 70 
Kesanutta, 30 
Kc^akavana, 45 


Ketumatl, 37 
Khandagiri, xiv 
Khandesh, 66 
Khanumatl, 9 
Kharavela, 64 
Khema, 38 
Khemavatl, 30 
Khomadussa, 28 
Khujatirhduka, 27 
KhuramSla, 59 
KimikalS, 37 
Kirafcas, 33 
KisagotamI, 6 
KolabS, 62 
Kolanagara, 32 
Kolkai, 65 
Konagamana, 29 
Konkon, xxi, 66 

Kosala, 2, 3, 4, 5, 13, 17, 31, 33, 61 
Kosala, Dakkhina, 6 
Kosala, Uttara, 6 
Kosam, 35 

KosambI, 15, 17, 23, 35 
Kosika, 42 
Kosiki, 37 
Kofcigama, 15, 28 
Krakucandra, 29 
Krauhca, xvi 
Krishna, 44, 57, 67 
Kritamala, 65 
Kudawa Nadi, 36 
Kukkura, 42 
Kukkutapabbata, xv 
Kukkut grama. 47 
Kumara, 64, 66 
Kumbhavafcinagara, 3 
Kunala, 38 
Kun<Jadhanavana, 28 
Kuraraghara, 22, 23, 42 
Kuru. 3 

Kuru country, 8 
Kurudlpa, 52 
Kurukshetra, 18, 40 
Kurus, 19 
Kufla, xvi 

Kusinagara, xv, 26, 37 
Kusinara, 3, 14, 15, 16, 28, 37 
KutSgSra, 13 
KutSgarasSla, 38, 47 


La-fa-ni grove, 29 
Lambaculaka, 3 
Langa, 54 
Lanka, 63, 69 
Lankadipa, 70 
Lafthivana, 45, 76 
Lftlarattha, 57, 58 
LSnguiiya, 65 
Liochavis, 10, 12, 13, 76 
| Lumbini, 29, 45 
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Macalagamaka, 31 
Maccha, 3 
Macedonia, 71 

Madda-kucohi-migadaya, 45 

Maddarattha, 53 

Madhura j 20, 21 

Madhyade^a, xx, 9, 48, 08 

Magadha, 2, 7, 10, 13, 23, 31, 48 

Magadhapura, 9 

Magadhas, 9 

Magas, 71 

Mahaganga, 71 

Mahakala, 42 

Mahakosala, 5 

MahSmatl, 22, 02, 65 

Mahamatra, 66 

Mahameghavanna, 72 

Mahanadi, xxi, 65 

Mahanama, 14 

Mahapajapati, Got ami, 6 

Maharashtra, xxi, 22 

Mahasala, 2 

Mahasuliya, 34 

Mahavana, 13, 45 

Mahavana vihara, 47 

Mahavamsa, xiii, xiv 

Maha vihara, 72 

Mahawteliganga, 71 

Mahendra, Mt., 04 

Mahi, 38, 42, xvii 

Mahiladipaka, 57, 58 

Mahiriisaka, 67 

Mahinda, 8, 70 

Maisolos, 65 

Majjhimadesa, xiv, xxi, 1, 3, 22 

Makkarattha, 45 

Malabar, 03 

Malaya, 72 

Malayagiri, 67 

Mails, 2, 16 

Mailas, 75 

Malwa, 22 

Malwatte-oya, 71 

Manadas, 65 

Manasakata, 36 

Mandagni, 39 

Mand akin, 39 

Mondakini, 39 

Mandhata, 62 

Mahgaiapokkharai.il, 38 

Manibhadda yakkha, 70 

Manihira, 72 

Manipabbata, 42 

Manisrohi, 36 

Manosila, 42 

Manu, xx, 1 

MaradSrika, 36 

Markata-lirada, 38 

Maski, 66 

Matsyas, 19 

Mathura, 20, 21, 65 


Mahissati, xv, xvi, 7, 22, 62 
Malina, 6 
Manusiya, 38 
Matangarafifia, 15 
Mathava the Videgha, 30 
Methora, 20 
Migasammata, 38 
Mihintale, 71 
Missaka, 72 

Mithilft, 6, 7, 12, 24, 30, 35 
Moggallana, 34 
Mohana, 39 
Monghyr, 6 
Moranivapa, 45 
Moriyanagara, 29 
Mucalinda, 37 
Mukhali ugam, 64 
Muzaflarpur, 12 
Mysore, xxi, 65 


Nagara, 31 
Nagarahara, 31 
Nagaravinda, 4 
Naggadipa, 67, 71 
Naggaji, 50 
Naiaika, 57 
Naiiidinagara, 31 
Nanda, 6 

Nandomulappabhara, 55 
Nandanavana, 72 
Nandavana, 45 
Nandgaon, 31 
Nandigram, 3i 
Nang-go-lo-ho-lu, 31 
Narbada, xxi, 15, 07 
Narmada, 56, 61, 67 
Nasika, 67 

Navadevakulk city, 24 
Nawal, 24 
NSbhaka, 54 
N&bhapantis, 54 
Nadika, 32 
Nadika, 15, 19 
Nagari, 31 
Nagavana, 45 
Nftgavat?, 65 
Nagri, xiv 
Nalagarnaka, 31 
NSlaka, 31 
Nalakagama, 9 
Nalakap&na, 6 
NalamSla, 59 
Nalanda. xv, 31 
Nalika, 37 
Nasik, 57, 07, 79 
Natika, 32 
Neraindhara, xvi 
Nopal, 37 
No rati jars, 39 
| Nerupabbata, 43 
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Newal, 24 
Nigliva, 30 
Nigliva pillar, 29 
Nigrodharama, 47 
Nilaj ana, 39 
XJlavanna-kusamala, 59 
Nimar, 22 
Nisabha, 55 


Orissa, xiv, xxi 


Pacinavariisa, 43 
Paisundi, 39 
Pakthas, 51 
Pane ala, 3 

DaUkhina, 18 
Uttara, 18 
PafieSlas, 19 
Pan chan a, 38 
Pandava, 9 
Panjalipabbata, 71 
Pankadha, 6 
PSrasamudra, 70 
Paribbajakarama, 47 
Pasenadi, 3, 4, 5, 13 
Pasenadi-kosala, 8 
PatacarS, 6 
Pathakara, 38 
Patna, 8 
Pamdiyas, 65 
PSndya, 70 
PSndyas, xiv 
P5i>ini, 12 
PSnipat, 18 
Pfcripatra, xx 
Pfttaligama, 15 
P&talipulta, 10, 11, 43 
P&vS, 15 

P&viiiikambfwana, 45 
Pegu, 70 
Peshawar, 49, 50 
Phalika, 43 

PipphaJigubSpabhaia, 43 
Pipphalivana, 25, 32 
Pip rawS, 29 
Pifchuda, 65 
Pithunda, 65 
Pi tundra, 65 
Pokkharasarli, 4 
Potali, 21 
Pofcana, 7, 21 
Potanugara, 21 
Prabh&vati, 36 
Pradyota, 11 
Pramoda, 36 

Prayfiga, xix, xx, 1, 3, 4, 36 
Prftcya, xx, xxi 
Prftcya country. 68 
Prithuritehtra, 65 
Ttolemy Pbiladolpbos, 71 



Pubbarama, 47 
Pugar, 63 
Pulindanagara, 66 
Pulindas, 66, 71 
Pundra, xvi 
Pundras, 33 
Pupdavardhana, 2 
Pundravardhana, 33, 68 
Punjab, xxi 
Pupphavatl, 3, 32 
Purika, 65 
Purvadesa, 68 
Pushkara, xvi 


Rajatapabbata, 43 
Earnma, 3 
Rampur Deoriya, 32 
RathakSra, 38, 42 
Ratnavatl, 36 
RattbapSla, 17 
Rawalpindi, 49, 50 
Rawanhrad, 54 

RSjagaha, 8, 6, 9, 15, 16, 2S, 31, 33, 
38, 76 

Rajamafljari, 36 
Rajapura, 51, 64, 65 
Rajgir, 8, 41 
Rajmahal district, 69 
R&pti, 5, 23, 30, 36 
Ramaganga, 36 
Ramagama, 24 
Rikshavanta, 65 
Rohanta, 38 
RohipT, 38 
Roruka, 7, 59 
Rudra Himalaya, 42 
Rudradam&n, 58 
RudrSyana, 58 
Riimmindel, 30 
RummindeT pillar, 29 
RupnSr&yana, 69 
Rupnfith, 66 


SadanlrS, 30 
Sahoth-Maheth, 5 
*Saka, xvi 
Sakkara, 28 
Sakula, 38 
Salalagara, 47 
Salaiavati, 2 
Sambalpui, xxi 
Sarbkassa, 33 
Sarhkissa, 20, 33 
Samudragupta, 61 
Samudrapala, 65 
Sankara, 36 
Santal Pnraganas, 34 
§appaaondikappabh5ra, 43 
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Sappini, 38 

Sarabhu, xvii, 35, 39, 42 
SarassatT, 39, 42 
SaraswatT, xxi, 1, 18, 21, 49 
Sarayu, 5, 6, 23, 36 
Satadru, 39 
Satakannika, 60 
Satiyaputta, 66, 70 
Sattapanniguha, 43 
Satyabhumi, 66 
Satyabrata-kshctra, 66 

Sauvlra, 66 
Sftgala, 53 
Saketa, 5, 6, 15 
Sakya, 5 
Sala, 4 
S&lavana, 40 
Salindya, 33 
Sal mala, xvi 
Samagama, 28, 32 
Sanchi stupa, 75 
Sanu, xviii 
Sanupabbata, 43 
Santa, 36 
Sapuga, 33 
Sariputta, 34 
Satodika, 69 
Satpute, 66 

Savatthi, xv, 4, 5, 6, 10, 16, 19, 
35, 47, 49 

Shahabad district, 25 
Sel§, 70 

Senapatigama, 33 
Seng-ho-pu-lo, 24 
Seriyaputa, 68 
Setapabbata, 43 
Setavya, 5, 33 
Sewalik, 39 
Shahebgunj, 26 
Shorkot, 52 
Siha, 14 
SThabahu, 68 
Sihaladipa, 67, 58 
SHiappap&ta, 42, 55 
Sihapura, 24, 58 
SikhandT, 66 
Silai, 68 
Silakuta* 72 
Silavati, 28 
Simbali, 39 
Siuisapavana, 46 
Sindh, 56 
Sindhu, 42, 56 
Sindhu-SovTradesa, 8 
Sineru, xvi, 43 
Sirmur, 39 
Sirpur, 61 
Sittaung, 70 
STvapura, 62 
Sivi, 26 

8kandagupta, 58 


Sobhavati, 33 
Sonapat, 18 
Song-yun, xiv 
Sotthivatinagara, 16 
Sravasti, 28 
Srlpura, 61 
Strirajya, 68 
Sudarsanapnra, 22 
Sudassana, xvi, 3 
Sudhammanagara, 70 
Sujata, 77 
Sukhimatl, 16 
Sulakeshana, 36 
Sumagadha, 39 
Sumanu, 6 
Suriisumara hill, 26 
Sumsumuragiri, 43 
Sumsumaragirinagara, 33 
Sunakkhatta, 14 
Sundarika, 39 
Sunidha, 14 
Supatittha, 76 
Supparaka, 57 
Suraflona, 3 
Surundhana, 3 
Sutanu, 39 
Suvannabhumi, 70 
Suvannagiri, 66 
Suvannaguha, 43 
Suvannapabbata, 43 
Sovlra, 58 
Syria, 70 

Takkasila, 49, 60, 62 
Taksha&la, 49 
Tamasii, 56 
Tambapaimi, 03 
Tarnluk, 69 
Tanasuliya, 34 
Tapoda, 9 
Tarai, 30 
Tauliva, 29 
Taxila, 4, 60 
Tamalitti, 09 
Tamralipti, xv 
T&mraparni, 70 
Thana district, 66 
Telavaha, 24 
Teliugana, xxi 
Thaneswar, xxi, 18, 3*1, 48 
Tkaton, 70 
Thup&rama, 79 
Thuparama vihara, 72 
Tidasapura, 63 
Til aura, 29 
Tinnovelloy, 70 
Tirabhukti, 30 
Tiasainahavilia: a, 72 
Tissavapi, 72 
Tiyaggala, 42 
Toranavatthu, 0 
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Tosali, G4 
Travancore, xxi 
TrIvenT, 36 

Tuladharapabbata vihara, 47 
Tungabhadra, 66 

Ubbiriya, 70 
Udayagiri, xvi 
Udlcya, xx 
Udras, 33 
Ugganagara, 34 
Clia, 40, 54 
Ujjain, 35, 62 
UjjenI, 22, 47 
UkkScola, 34 
Ukkattha, 5, 33 
Uldiatthaaagara, 4 
Utkalus, 33 
UlurapS, 28 
Unao district, 24 
Upaka, 4 

Upasena Vangantaputta, 63 
Upatissa, 79 
Upatissagama, 34 
Upavattana, 46 
Uraiyur, 63 
Uruvelakappa, 14 
Uruvilva, 33 
Usinara, 34 
UsTradhaja, 2, 34 
Ufliragiri, 2, 34 
Uskabastar, 29 
Uttarakosala, 23 
Uttarakum, 17, 52 
Uttarapaficala, 24 
Utturapatha, xix, 3, 48 

Vaidifla, 35 
Vaigtu, 05 
Vaigi, 21 
Vairat, 19 
VaisSii, 12, 26, 45 
Vai^yanagara, 35 
Vajji, 3 
Vajjis, 10 
V r alabhamukha, 59 
Valabbi, 56 
Vaihsa, 3 
Vamsadhara, 64 
VamSaa, 16 


VanavasT, GG 
Vanga, 69 
Varigas, 33 
Vaokapabbata, 11 
Varaka, 31 
Varanavatl, 3 
Vardhamanapura, G9 
Varendra, 22 
Vassakara, 11, 14 
Vasumati, 9 
Valukarama, 47 
Vebhara, 9, 43 
Vedisa, 35 
Velugama, 23 
Veiukantaka, 46 
Veluvana, 28, 46 
Vermvagfima, 35 
Vepulla, 9, 43 
Veranja, 35 
Vorailja, 4 

Vesali, 9, 13, 15, 24, 47 
Vessanagara, 35 
Vetarani, 40 
Vethadipa, 25 
Vettavati, 35, 40 
Vidarbha, xv, xvi 
Videha, 7, 30, 35 
Vidhava, 40 
Vidisa, 35 
Vijaya, 65, 68 
Vijayanagar, 66 
Vinasana, xix, xx, l 
Vinataka, xvi 
Vindhyas, 1 
Vinjhatavl, 46 
Virntanagara, 19 
Vis&khft Migaramata, 6 
Visanins, 51 
Vitarasa, 42, 55 

Waghli, 66 
Wenganga, 61 

Y ^? Un5, xvii ’ xx > 1 » 20 > 35 > 37. 40, 

Yavamajjhaka. 35 
Yona, 56 
Yonaka, 55 
YonarSja, 63, 70 

Yuan Chwang, xix, xv, 58, 61, 64 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 

The following books and papers should be consulted :— 

1. Gaya and Buddha-Gaya by Dr. B. M. Barua is a 

masterly production on the subject. It is a great 
improvement made on Dr. Rajendralala’s Buddha- 
Gaya. In it the section dealing with Gaya in 
Buddhist Literature should be read by every 
scholar interested in Buddhist history and geo¬ 
graphy. 

2. Ahga and Campa in the Pali Literature by B. C. Law 

published in the J.A.S.B., N.S., Vol. XXI, 1925. 

3. Notes on Ancient Ahga or the District of Bhagalpur 

by Nundolal Dey, J.A.S.B., N.S., Vol. X, 1914. 

4. Taxila as a Seat of Learning in the Pali Literature 

by B. C. Law published in the J.A.S.B., N.S., 
Vol. XII, 1916. 

5. Data from the Sumangalavilasinl by B. C. Law 

published in the J.A.S.B., New Series, Vol, XXI, 
1925—Geographical references. 

6. Geographical references in the Bodhisattvavadana 

Kalpalata published in the Mahabodki Journal, 
September, 1932. 

7. Geographical references in the Mahavastu otherwise 

known as f Geographical Glimpses ’ published in 
the Supplement to my 4 Study of the Mahavastu/ 
pp. 16-17. 


Page 

Incorrect 

Correct 

xiii. 1. 19 

.. are .. 

,. is 

xiv. 1. 49 

.. It-sing 

.. I-tsing 

xvi. 1. 1 

.. by the time 

by the time when 

xx. 1. 31 

.. to 

.. upon 

3.1. 29 

.. four .. 

.. three 

6.1. 15 

.. besides 

.. besides those 

48.1. 1 

.. is 

•. are 

48.1. 12 

.. in 

.. from 

68.1. 32 

.. transplanted 

.. colonised 

76.1. 23 

•.. their 

•. its 

75.1. 23 

.. they were 

.. it was 
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